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PREFACE. 



You, while you are awake, sleep ; and as you 
sleep, dream, 

Tu vigilans dormis, &c. Hieron. Epist* 



The Author of the following little 
Work begs leave to enter his caveat 
against all sarcastic strictures on the 
title of his Book^ and requests that h,e 
may not be accused, as was Vigilantiqs, 
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if 



(for the sake of tl>e play i^poif his 
name probably,) by St. Jerom, of 
writing in waking slumbers; because 
at a time so awful as^ the present, wheit 
every day teems with gfeat events, and 
the fate of empif«, he has employed 
bis thoughts on Dreams; for, in truth, 
the £e»rful impoT^nce of the see^e^ 
which now interest the attention of 
niarlkind, as they only harass and 
afflict the mind, affording it no pro-* 
spect of speedy relief, lead him ta 
have recoursi^ to speculative inqui- 
ries, with a view of receding from 
gloomy reftcetions, promising himself, 
as did Livy, when he pi'ojected hi^ 
History, ** tlie consolation of with* 
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drawing i»om the eight 'Of ^vSb wfaklt 

That die aidiject noay afford some 
little entertainment, and even instroo 
tion to the reader, is the Author'!^ 
earnest hope: with this view be has 
eoUected, with much industry, what- 
ever might throw light upon it, even 
to the admission of more accounts than 
have any strict claim to regard, that he 
may not appear to have neglected any 
dreams to which importance has bee^' 
attached i aad he ha6 enikasroured to 
ei^inqen Ibe ^remarks wiiich be hns pro- 
duced by the mos); apposite instances 
which could iUiMtrate ihe Uieme, and 
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often by poetical quotations, wishing 
to erect an altar, like that mentioned 
by Pausanias, on which sacred rites 
were performed, at the same time, to 
the Muses and to Sleep. 
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THEORY 



or 



DREAMS, ^c. 



CHAPTER I. 

ON DEEAMS AND THEIR DISTINCTIONS. 

When to soft sleep the members are resigned* 
And without sense tlie bodj lies reclined ; 

Inward some living spirit still displays 
Its active energies a thousand ways; 

Feels Joy's quick impulse, its emotions strongt 
And all the cares which to the heart beloog. 

LocRET. 1. 3. ▼. lis. Fraetereayficc. 



There is perhaps no subject of equal interest 
which has been so little methodically treated as 
that of Dreams. In conversation they ure fr&* 
queatly the theme of transient remark^ and 
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vague discussion; but there are very few regu- 
lar dissertations concenung them^ diough it 
might be supposed that what so much tends to 
illustrate the powers tnd faculties of the humaa 
mind^ would have engaged attentive conside- 
ration. 
» 

The reason of this neglect indeed cannot 
easily be discovered : whether it be^ that the 
wide range which the prospect opens seems to 
tempt rather desultory and discursive flighty 
than steady and systematic enquiry^ or that the 
indistinct notions which are usuallv entertained 
in hasty speculation^ appear to preclude the 
hope of clear and satisfactory decision^ the pro- 
jector of the present treatise attempts not to 
determine ; but he is of opinion that nmch cu- 
rious information may be collected on the sub- 
ject^ and that some important xonclusions may 
be deduced from a general view of the con- 
siderations which are connected with it. Iti 
the Ess&y^whicbtfaetiuthor designs to compose^ 
•it will not be expected that he should embrace 
the whole scope of the ai^gHanent; it will be 



"t " 



sufficient if be throw out some general prin* 
ciples^ and confirm his remarks by a referen</e 
to some of tboee dreams^ both ancient and 
modern, which have excited the chief attention. 

In order to assist our examination of that 
variety of matter which w31 demand our no- 
tice, it may be useful to advert to the distiuc- 
tions under which the diSensnt kinds at dreams 
iiave been t:haracteriied as general description 
by preceding writers. 

 

The first distinction laid down by Macro* 
bius, an anciait author, refers to what is pro-> 
perly called a dream "*, which he regards as 
a figurative and mysterious representation tliat 
requires to be interpreted. An example of 
this is furnished by Dion Cassiusf, who states 
Ihat Nero dreamt that he saw the chair of Jove 
pass into the palace of Vespasian, which was 
considered as emblematical of the translation 
of the emt>ire to Nero* 
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* 'Offifo^/ aoaiiiiam. t L»lxvu 
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The second relates to what is termed vision ^, 
which was understood to obtain^ when any 
one saw that Mhich afterwards came to pass in 
the same manner that it was foreseen. A 
friend^ for instance^ acting in the same cir- 
cumstances^ as in reality the next morning he 
may be found to do. 

The third sort is what the ancients conceived 
to be oracular f > and what they described as 
taking place> when in sleep a parent or priest^ 
or venerable person or deity^ denounced what 
was or was not to happen^ or what should be 
done or avoided ; an instance of which is said 
to have occurred to Vespasian^ who^ when a 
private man in Achaia^ dreamt that a person 
unknown assured him^ that his prosperity 
should begin as soon as Nero should lose a 
tooth : in completion of which he was shewn 
on the next day a tooth just drawn from the 
emperor ; soon after which Nero's death took 
place^ as likewise that of Galba^ dnd discord 

( 

* 'o^fMf Tuio. t xp«fi«TVf«df» oracttlum. 



'broke out between Otho and VitelKus, which 
facilitated Vespasian s ascent to the throne *• 

An impressive example is also furnished by 
Vii^l^ who represents the disfigured shade of 
Hector to have appeared to ^neas on the 
night on which the Grecians took possession 
of Troy^ exhorting him to escape from the 
flames of the city already falling to destruction. 

These were supposed to rise under the in* 
iluence of inspiration : Cicero considers them 
as particularly suited to temples, and we are 
toldj that the leaders of the Lacedemonians 
were accustomed to lie down in the temple of 
Pasithea^ in expectation of such oracular sug* 
gestious, in which they trusted as infallibly 
true f. Tliey are liere produced only by w ay 
of illustration. 



 Sneton. Yespa?. Diun. Cass. L. Ixvi. 
t Cicero de Divin. L. i, J. 43. 
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The fourth is the Intomiuuiii *, which Ma^ 
crobius represents as some solicitude of aa 
oppressed mind^ body^ or fortune^ which^ as it 
harassed us when awake^ ^ it affects us in our 
sleep ; as for instance^ when a lover finds him« 
self possessed or deprived of the object of hi# 
affections ; or when anj one under a|liprebeii» 
sions of some insidious enemy seems to have 
Allien into his powe|*> or to have escaped from 
it. With reispect to die body^ when a person 
filled with wine> or distended with food^ fancies 
himself either strangled widi repletion^ or sud- 
denly relieved; or wh6n^ on the contrary, a 
inan hungry or thirsty appears to desire^ or to 
seekj or to find^ food or liquor : lastly^ with re- 
spect to for tune^ when any one seems^ accord* 
ing to his hop^s or fears, to be elevated to ov 
degraded from power and high stations. 

These dreams were considered by the an 
cients as especially deceitfpl and vain f, as 



* *£M^(ap» t YfuhtV oyiipoi, Sophocles. 



leaving no significant impressiOB; they are 
spoken of by Virgil as those 

** Fallacioat dreuns which ghosts to earth tntitmit *>" 

and are directly opposite to the dreams mbich 
Persius describes as 

** Visions purg'd finiiii phlegsi V 

and which were considered as sent from the 
gods^ and not proceeding from homoiurs of the 
body. 

Petronius Arbiter^ or rather Epicurus^ thus 
describes the Insonmium with discrimination 
from the oracle. 

The ISeeting spectres which ia dreams arise 

Come not from temples* or indulgent slties ; 

The mind creates them, vvhen its powers nucheck'd  

May sport, and leave the body ia neglect. 

* Falsa ad caelum mitttrnt insomnia manes. Virgil. i£neid. 
1. vi. The earth is here mentioned as heaven, in relation 
to th^ lower regions, in which the dead were supposed to 

t 5at. ii. r. lvii« 
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The befO aces disordet'd legioos By^ 
Aod helpless moiiarchs bath'd in slaaghter di^ 
Renews tiie war, besieged towns assails* 
With sword and Hames the lofty fortress scales, 
la Tisioaary courts the lawyers spar. 
And convicts tremble at th' ideal bar* 
Still o*er his bidden gold the miser qaakesy 
The sportsman still with dogs the woodlands shakes ; 
The skilful mariner the Tcssel savesb 
Or baffets» from the wreck f scap'd* the waves. 
All that affection breathes by lore is penn'd^ 
;Aad tokens sent which love delights t» send* 
EVn dogs in sleep the same' impres^iion bear. 
And tongue the scented footsteps of the hare. 
The wretched must the wounds of mis'ry feel. 
Though nigbf 8 stili influence on the world should stekl *• 

Macrobius illustrates the Phantasm, which i^ 
the fifth sort^ and which is styled Visits by 
Cicero^ as that which takes place between 
waking and sleeping^ as it does in the first 
clouds of sleep^ when the person who begins 
to dozej thinking himself awake> imagines that 
be sees forms differing in shape and magnitude 
from natural objects rushiitg upon him^ and 
wandering about ; or any strange confusion of 

* Fetron. Arbit. p. 178. Sonmia (m» meates, &c. 



things^ cheerful or distressing. Under this 
class he places the Ephialtes^ or night-naare^ 
Avhich common opinion supposes to invade 
persons \vhen asleep^ and to load and iucom-' 
mode them by the weight. 

Macrobius represents the Phantasm aud .the 
Insomnium as little deserving of attention^ con- 
ceiving them to furnish no subject of divination 
or assistance in the discovery of futurity : po- 
pular superstition^ hovyever^ seems tojhave/e* 

garded the night-mare us capable of {vedictkig. 

• -I 

Macrobius^ in his description^ has not in« 
eluded visions which w^re suppose tQ be 4een 
in the day^ when the senses were awakd^ s^ vQitil 
of whiph are record^ in the fabuloufij relattoiis 
of ancient bistory> as that of .the appearance 
of Romulus^ who is said to have prese^d 
himself in glittering armour^ and with an as- 
pect more bright and august tlian when livii^^ 
\o Julius Proculus, a patrician of distii^gui^ed 
character^ as he was travelling on the. public 
road^ and to have assured hiai of the future 
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power and prosperity of Rome * : and another 
example was furnished in the apparition which 
appeared to Tarchetius, king of ther Albans, 
and which was feigned to have been the fether 
of Romulus *)*. Those, indeed, come under 
the general idea of visions, treated of in the 
secotid definition of Macrobius, differing from 
them only as they occurred in the day ; but, 
properly speaking, they should be distinguished 
as being imparted to persons whose senses 
were awake. 

A more simple distribution of dreams than 
that of Macrobius was adopted by those who 
divided them only into two sorts — plain and 
allegorical : the former including such as exhi- 
bited things in their own form J; the latter 
such as intimated circumstances under simili- 
tudes. 



• Plutarch, in Romul. t Ibid. 

t entf^ifCATtiwi— thiugs which appeared in their own 
likeness. 
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CHAPTER II. 

COlTCEEKINO BREAMS IIZI.ATED IN PRO- 
VANE ACCOUNTS OV AKCXSXT HISTORY. 

It is certain there is a very great affinity between the 
passion of superstition, and that of tales. The love of 
ihauge narrations, and the ardent appetite towards un* 
Qatoral object^, has a near alliance with the like appetite 
towards the supernatnral kind, soch as are called pro* 
digiotts and of dire omeB.— S^^esfrury*! Advict to an 
Author, vol. t. p. 235. 



If restricting our present attention to these 
dreams^ M*hich are recorded in profane history, 
we* examine their character and pretension, 
with reference to the distinction laid down in 
the preceding chapter, we find ourselves neces- 
sarily involved in the question whether we may 
consider it as a part of God*s general moral 
government to furnish mankind with dreams 
predictive of future events, or whether we aire 
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IS* 

to regard prophetic dreams as reserved in the 
exclusive service of Revelation, by the testimony 
of its claims, and for the communication of 
its instruction. 

Here is one obvious consideration vi^hich 
should lead us to suppose, that dreams have 
not been employed by God ,in the ordinary 
course of his providence for the conveyance of 
uiformation concerning future events to maa- 
kind, which is, that he has not famished any 
general direction to us to confide in them, or 
any princijdes for the interpretation of them ^ 
and it seems difficult to conceive that hfs should 
impart communications of his will without 
any sanction of authority to command respect, 
or any ground for explaining what is am^ 
biguous. 

The dreams recorded by profane writers, 
ancient as well as modern, are, as to their 
general character^ so v\ild and indeterminate, 
and so seldom capable of any exact and 
appropriate interpretation^ in coLsistency with 



IS 

diose convictions which we derive from Re- 
velation^ tliat there are few accouhts whick 
have the slightest pretensions to be considered 
as tending to establish the idea of there being 
any thing prophetic in ordinary dreams^ or of 
their having resulted from divine suggestion ; 
and no relation as to inspiration can be received 
as having an unquestionable claim to acceptance 
excepting those which are furnished in the 
Scriptures^ and which respect dreams con- 
nected with the great scheme of Revelation* 

It is possible indeed that dreams^ though 
resulting, from the ordinary powers of the 
mind in sleep^ may by their impression and 
effects be rendered subservient to purposes of 
salutary tendency^ may awaken reflection^ or 
lead to the confession of crimes; but the 
point, which there seems to be ground to dis- 
pute, is that of their, immediate ipspiratioo, 
since they do not appear, to be divine sug- 
gestions ; to require implicit confidence^ or to 
justify extcaoidiuary precautiona» 
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There are, it is true, some few dreami 
mentioned in profane history, which as they 
seem calculated only to intimate the general 
superintendauce of a Supreme Being, and the 
general vigilance of his government, approving 
distinguished virtues, and abhorring flagitious 
crimes, do not contradict any declared maxims 
of Divine Wisdom; and which have been 
therefore thought to have some pretensions to 
be ranked among those general notices of 
himself, which God might vouchee to the 
heathen world, and have contributed to confirm 
the opinions of those persons who regard 
dreams as divine communications constituting 
a |>art of God's umversal and permanent 
government. 

One of this description was much celebrated 
annrong the Stoics. Simonides, of whom other 
wonderful stories are related, having, we are 
told, performed the friendly office of sepulture 
to a dead body which he had found on a coast 
to which he had sailed, was admonished in a 
dream by the object of his pious care, not to 
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depart the next day^ in deference to whicti 
admonition he remained on sbore^ while those 
vvho sailed were wrecked in his sight. The 
poet^ it is said^ in grateful remembrance of 
his escape^ afterwards composed a poem as a 
lasting monument of praise to his beneiactor** 

The other which is related bv Cicero served 
a purpose equally worthy of the interference 
of a superior power. It represents tMo Ar- 
cadian friends travelling togedier to have ar- 
rived at Megara> one of whom took up his 
abode at an inn^ the other at a friend^s house* 
The latter in his first sleep appeared to behold 
his friend entreating assistance against his host^ 
who was preparing to murder him ; in his alarm 
he startled up, but on reflection thinking that 
the dream did not merit attention^ he composed 
himself^ till his friend again appeared^ re- 
quiring^ that since he had not farther con- 
tinned any succour while livings his death 



* Valerias Maxim. L. i. C. 7. de Somniig. See also De 
Mlraculis, L* i. C. 8. 
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might not remain unrevenged ; informing his 
fellow traveller^ that he had been murdered^ 
and that his body had been thrown into a cart 
and covered with dung, and directing him to 
go in the morning to the gate of the city. 
On obeying the instruction^ tlie friend met a 
carter^ who^ when interrogated^ fled in terror; 
the body was discovered in a cart^ and the 
innkeeper brought to justice *^ 

Both of these dreams had certainly a bene- 
ficial and sufficient purpose to answer^ and if 
we could consider inspired dreams as con- 
stituting a part of the general system of God 9 
moral government^ they might be received as 
of divine suggestion. 

But there are so few of this character^ that 
they will not authorize any general conclusion 
of inspiration^ and indeed they may be ac- 
counted for on other grounds. The former of 



* Cicero De DiTin. L. ii. f, 69. Diod. Sic. I^. zvii. 
P. 573. 
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Clie dreams here mentioned might have been 
accidental. It was not miraculous that Simo«* 
nides^ exulting in the performance of an office 
of consideration^ to which gre^t merit was 
attached in ancient times, should in his sleep 
contemplate the person whom he had bm-ied 
solicitous for his safety ; and on the eve of 
departure on a perilous voyage^ fancy that he 
admonished him not to sail in a vessel which 
eventually was wrecked. 

The latter appears to have been too precise 
for any casual coincidence between the dream 
and the events but the authority on which it is 
Mated does not preclude scepticism ; there is 
among men a disposition to marvellous tales ; 
what fiction ivill invent^ credulity will receive^ 
and exaggeration magnify; the story was^ 
perhaps^ at first fabricated^ and then copied 
from writer to writer ; no period or names are 
assigned to the relation. It seems not to have 
produced any conviction on Cicero, whore- 
cords it among other accounts^ as casual. 
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If we are ia<&Bpo8ed to receive diese, tfaert 
are some wliich^ upon 8tr<Higer grounds^ maj 
be rejected^ since they imply a revelation 
withoat sufficient object^ or have a pemiciout 
%&kdencj ; and it must be inconsistent witli the 
divine attributes to have ccmveyed intimations 
of Aiturity to those who had no ground to 
respect tbem^ and could derive no instruction 
from themj and still more unreasonaUe is it to 
suppose God to have knpartedtmy that were 
calculated to confirm fallacious systems of re- 
ligicm^ at to subvert the eternal laws of moral 
wisdom* 

Upon these considerations we need not 
hesitate to reject those aecoui^ which are 
connected with the superstiticms of antiquity^ 
and calculated to strei^then a belief in the 
eiustence of the heathen deities ; such may be 
considered as crafty inventions devised for some 
purpose of interest or policy. 

When the temple dedicated to Jupiter To-' 
nans by Augustus^ of which the beautiful 
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cokimm are stiD to be 8ee» neat the C^pstolai 
Roine> became so much frequented as to ix^m 
off the votaries of Jupiter Cafntdkittij Ai>» 
gustiis 8iq>erstkbii8ty dreanl^ (or m artful 
compliance witb Ae suggestions of ioteresteil 
priests^ pretended to dream), that Jupiter 
Capitolimis expostidated with him, in resent* 
ment for being degraded into a second rank by 
the n^lect wfaick he suffered, and received fof 
answer from the emperor, tiiat he hud phced 
Jupiter Tonans as a sentinel to Jupiter Cqnto* 
linus ; and, in consequence^ on tbe ncxtdaj a 
bell^ such as sentinels use in cases of alarm, 
was hung np in ihrn teai|b of CapitoHne 
Jove *. 

, Another instailce vrhicb respected the pubKe 
religion of the country, i» related by Vale^iiis 
Maximus^ Iivy> Dionysiiis of Halicamassus, 
andothersf > who inform us, that Jupiter beko^ 



* Dion. Cass. L« liv. 

t Valerios Maxim. L. i. C* 7. de Somniist Flotarclu a 
C Marc Cotiolaxu Livy* K iL $.. 26. 



offended 1>y the pnoiBhment of a slave in the 
forum^ in s^ht of a public procession^ signified 
to Titus Atinius his displeasure on the occasion* 
On the dream being slighted^ the son of Atinius 
was struck with death, and he himself after^ 
wards deprived of the use of his limbs, for 
neglecting the divine command ; till, at length, 
being roused to obedience, he was carried on 
a couch to jthe senate, and after the delivery 
of his mebsi^e, perceived a recovery of his 
strength, and, to the surprise of alt present^ 
walked home witbont any assistance* 

Seiigius Galbahavin^repared a rich diamond 
necklace to adorn the statue of Fortune at 
Tusculum, and afterwards, on changing his 
miitd, presented it to the Capitolipe Venus, 
was visited in the succeeding night by the 
image of Fortune, threatening him> that as she 
had been defrauded of the destined present, so 
she should soon take away what she had con- 
ferred upon him ; soon after which, says the 
story, Galbadied*. 

* FulgorioB. 
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Upoa tliese and similar relations we have to 
observe, that as it is not probable that God 
would suffer the reverence of mankind to be 
excited in fevour of the fictitious deities of the 
heathen world, by any miraculous suffrage to 
the opinion of their existence, we must be in- 
clined to consider these dreams as having 
merely a casual reference to historical circum- 
stances ; or perhaps as fictitious inventions in- 
tended to raise surprise, or respect, for the 
worship and ceremonies of pagan superstition. 

Upon similar considerations, we should be 
inclined to discredit the relation which is given 
of the repeated appearances of Hercult's to 
Sophocles, to point out the person who had 
stolen a golden patera from his temple; on 
the conviction of whom the temple was said 
to have been dedicated to Hercules, the dis- 
coverer *. 



• Hcywood's Hid. I* iv. p. 224. 



Even those persons who i^sent to the in* 
Bpimtion of dreams which had a beneficisd 
tendency^ must reject such as contradict the 
«ure principles of religioi^^ and involve conse- 
quences inconsistent with the declared doctrines 
of Scripture^ since certainly to represent the 
power of inspiration to have contributed to 
advance the gloom^ saod strengthen the fettera 
of superstition^ must be deemed injurious to 
the attributes of that Beings whose jealous 
wisdom is und^^tood to delight in the progress 
of truths and who seems to have challenged 
the works and energies of preternatural power 
and knowledge^ in exclusive support of the 
evidence and claims of true religion. 

It may be said^ perhaps^ that we are au* 
thorized by sacred instruction to maintain^ that 
tlie Almighty lias often judged it right to dis- 
play his resentment against gross and flagrant 
wickedness, by suffering its followers to be 
infatuated in the delusions of their own vanity^ 
and hardened in the obstinacy of their wilful 
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error ; subjecting them sometimeB not only to 
the arts and wicked contrivances of interested 
menj but also to the imposing miracles and 
malignant deceptions of superior beings; and 
that as the wcmders which God permitted the 
magicians of Egypt to perform contributed 
to aggravate the perverseness of Pharaoh^ so 
dreams and oracles mighty as Justin Martyr "^ 
supposed^ be purposely suiTered^ at the sug- 
gestion of evil spirits, to mislead those whoj 
disregarding the simple evidence of a stupen* 
dous and wett-reguhited creation, which never 
ceased to bear testimony to the government of 
an intelligent and benevolent God, plunged 
themselves into the depths of a profligate and 
licentious idolatry. 

Whatever force v«re may allow to this argu* 
ment^ ^we cannot suppose, that when God was 
not particularly offended, and when the dreams 
which were furnished actually afforded delivej** 

* I   ——————— —^^ 

• Apol. C. i. 
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tnce, that they were designed to be itt$tfa« 
mental to the punishment of general error* 
it ii) an arrangement undoubtedly consistent 
with general and equitable laws^ that the pu* 
nishment of sins should result from the indul* 
gence of evil^ as Saul^ when he wished to break 
through the appointed and acknowledged de- 
crees of God^ by having recourse to those ne- 
cromantic arts which he himself had discoun- 
tenanced as superstitious^ heard his fatal sen- 
tence uttered with jjoerring truth; and as Ahab 
was justly seduced by an evil spirit^ when he 
refused to listen to any prophet who predicted 
not ^' smooth things" unto him ; still however 
it is utterly improbable^ that communications 
of divine mercy should have been designed to 
be merelv subservient to the establishment of 
error. If the dream^ which was said to have 
been imparted to Stilpo^ bad any foundation in 
truths it should seem to have been designed 
to check the spirit of oflFeriiig up expensive 
oblations to the heathen deities. The account 
represents him to have dreamt^ that he saw 
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JCepttine exposttalating ^itli him for ik>t having 
immolated an ox to him^ as was the custom 
of the priests. Upon which he remonstrated 
with the deity^ for coming like a child, to com* 
plain to him^ that he bad not filled the citj^ 
with the smoke of an expensive sacrifice, when 
he had done what his circumstances would ad- 
mit : upon which the god extended his hand 
to him with a smile in proof of approbation, 
and promised that, on his account, he would 
afford a plentiful supply of water to the Me- 
garensians '*. 

Upon the whole then, liowever unwilling to 
weaken any impressions^ which may be con- 
ceived to have even' an indirect tendency to 
promote moral purposes, the author con- 
ceives, that there is little or nothing to be col- 
lected from the history of heathen antiquity, 
which can be allowed to establish the suppo- 
sition of dreams being prophetic ; and perhaps 



 jf 
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indeed it will be judged^ on reflection^ that 
anj advantage which might occasionally result 
from a belief of the interference of the Su« 
preme Being in the suggestion of dreams^ 
would be more than counterbalanced by the 
erroneous apprehensions and superstitious fears 
wliich such a persuasion would engender. 
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DREADS REX.ATKD ilf ^ '^^ 



<;ONCERXIKO OTHERi 

PROFAKE ACCOUKTS Of AK^ISST HIS« 
TORY. 

Vor call a god upon the itage to itarndy 
Unless the cause require a godlike hand. 

Nee deus intersit. — Horace, De Art, PoeL 



It deserves to be remarked^ as an ol^eclion 
to many of the dreams mentioned in ancient 
accounts^ which lay claim to the reputation of 
having been inspired^ that they are represented 
to have predicted events W'hich it was of no 
advantage to reveal^ and of which no care 
<;ould avoid the accomplishment. 

Tlic dreams recorded in Scripture were cal- 
culated especially to establish the evidence^ and 
suspire with the designs of religion ^ they ua^ 

c 2 
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folded the scenes of futuritj for the consolation 
and encouragement of faith, for the attestation 
to character, and for the manifestation of 
God's councils. The threats and the promises, 
^vhich they disclosed, m ere for adequate pur- 
poses, and sometimes suspended on conditions 
and revocable decrees, they were given with 
the evidence and clear manifestation of truth 
were attested by signs, and explained to those 
who had reason to look to their completion, 
and to hope or to tremble without the imputa* 
tion of credulity. 

But the dreams, mentioned by heathen 
wi iters, were delivered to persons who had 
often no especial claim to divine attention, and 
who had no reason to respect them till some 
correspondent event awakened regard. 

If Alcibiades dreamt that he was clad in the 
ro]>e of his mistress, which a few days after 
was affectionately wrapped round his unburied 
and neglected body ; or if, as other writers 
represent, he dreamt that he was beheaded by 
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Mageeud^ we cannot perceive that any useful 
M'arning was designed. So if when Polycrates, 
the tyrant of Samos^ departed from that island, 
in order to repair to Oretes (the governor of 
Sardis under Cyrus) his daughter dreamed tLat 
she saw her father lifted up in the air, whilst 
Jupiter washed, and the Sun anointed him, 
we know not what good purpose was to be 
served, even though some CEdipus should have 
explained to him, that the dream predicted 
that he should be hanged by Oretes ; and that 
his body remaining, should be washed by th« 
rain, and the fat be melted by the sun *. 

The dream proclaimed the parent was deceived 
By secret omebs, nor his fate perceived t. 

The inutility of such intimations may be 
farther illustrated by other relations : when 
Croesus dreamed that his accomplished son 
Atys was transfixed by a javelin headed by 



* Herod. JL iii. Camerar. Oper. Subsec. Cent. 2. C. H7, 
t Claudian. L. ii. j| 
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aron^ he did aiU that parental solicitude eoidd 
suggest^ in removing him from the command of 
the Lydian forces^ and in giving him a wife 
whose affection might conspire^ in all precau- 
tions^ to secure him from injury ; and wheb 
the prince was accidentally killed by the javelin 
of a faithful attendant at the hunting of a 
boar^ we perceive that the fatal prediction of 
the dream could be calculated only to distur)b 
the mind of Crcesus^ and to aggravate the af- 
fliction which drove the unhappy Adrastus to 
suicide *. While 

'*' The wretehed mortal did not^scape the hknw W*' 

Nay^ sometimes attention to dreams seems to 
have been the cause of crinqies aud misfortunesjt, 
if we receive the account» which are given to 
Us; thus Pari3 is said ta have eloped witk 
Helen under the encouragement of a dream> 
in which Venus promised him her assistance- 
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• Herod. L. i. 

t Sopho^cIes^-CoMolt Tertull, Lib. de Anim. C. 4^. Pfin*. 

X^ 1ST. C. ^ 
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As^'dgeSj sovereign of tbe Medes^ havirgf 
dreamed that a vine spriipgiug frQm bis daugh- 
ter overspread all Asia^ the soothsayers Jed biiv 
to apprehend that her offspring would depriv<y 
him of his dominions. In order to prevent 
this^ he gave her in marriage to Cambyses^ aa 
obscure Persian^ and delivered her son Cyru^ 
to a confidential servant to be slain ; but the 
direction not being observed^ the child lived to 
overcome Astyages, and to translate the king* 
dom from the Medes to the Persians *. 

Cambysesy when ia Egypt^ fancied in his 
sleep that he saw a messenger arrive from 
Persia^ who reported to him that Smerdis^who 
had excited his jealousy, being seated on the 
royal throne, had touched the heavens with his 
head ; on which he sent one of his confidential 
servants to put him to death ; which being ef- 
fected^ gave occasion to the setting up of a 



* H^rod. L. u 
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more formidable rival in a fictitious Smerdis, 
and eventually caused the death of Cam- 
byses *. 

/ Hamilcar^ when he besieged Syracuse, is 

reported to have dreamed that he should sup 

the next night in the town. Encouraged by 

S the vision he attempted the assault ; but ^ inu- 

Vtiny having arisen in his army, the townsmen 

\inade a sally and took him prisoner. 

Justus, a patrician Roman in the reign of 
ConstalitiUs, dreamed that the purple issued 
•from his loins : the report of the dream, it- i» 
said, excited the jealousy of Constantino, and 
provoked the emperor to put him to death ; 
but his only daughter, Justiiia, a beautiful and 
modest girl, being seen in the bath by Severa 
Augusta, and made her attendant ; and being 
i commended to Valentinian, so engaged his af- 
fections, that he obtained a law to marry her^ 
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^ Herod. L-iu^ 
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and made her a joint partner of the empire 
with his empress. 

Naronianus is related to have dreamed that 
he was made Consul^ and that his son became 
emperor. Upon the death of Julian^ the son 
ascended the imperial throne; but Naronianus 
dying, a son of the new emperor, whose name 
also was Naronianus, was elected consul, and 
the dreamer appeared to have been amused 
with a delusive ambijj,uity *. 



*ii ' U 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FARTHER REMARKS ON DREAMS MEN<^ 
TIONED IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Barbarians never taste the hallowed streams 
Of Prophecy^ nor are inspirM bv dreams. 

Claudinn, in linf, L. u. Pref. Kuiltu Castalias* he* 



It may perhaps he imagined^ that some au-> 
ihority should be ascribed to those dreams 
^hich are recorded as having had a beneficial 
tendency^ and as having proved conducive to 
the preservation and comfort of nations and 
illustrious persons. 

Herodotus mentions^ that w hen Sepnacherib 
hivaded Egypt with a strong army, and the 
soldiers, who had been injuriously treated by 
Setlion, refused to assist in the defence of the 
country^ the priest repaired to the temple of 
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hU god, and falling amidst his lamentations 
into sleep^ dreamed that the deity appeared to 
him, and encouraged him with the assurance, 
that if he marched i^ainst the troops of the 
Assyrians, he should suffer no injury, for that 
God would send him assistance. Encouraged 
by the vision he marched with his followers, 
among whom were no soldiers, to Pelusium, 
where vast numbers of mice in the night in- 
vaded the enemy : they gnawed their quivers 
and bows, and thongs of the shields, so that 
the next day the Assyrians took flight, and 
many were destroyed*. This, however, seems 
to be a perverted account of the relation given 
in the sacred history f . 

There are other dream», which appear to 
have had a tendency to produce useful pur- 
poses ; such are those related to have occurred 
to Tliemistocles when in exile. In one here 
alluded to, he is related, when advancing to- 
wards ^ city called Leontocephalus, or the 



• Hfirod. L. ii. C. 141. t « King* xix. S3. 
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Lion*s Head, to have imagined in a sleep, into 
M'hich he had fallen in tlie middle of the day> 
that he beheld the goddess Cybele,who advised 
him to fly the Lion's Head, unless he meant 
to fall into the Lion's jaws, requiring the de- 
dication of his daughter Mnesiptoleme as ah 
acknowledgment for the intimation. Themis-, 
tocles, we are told, avoided the city in obe- 
dience to the suggestiott, and thereby escaped 
the PisicKans,who had been engaged by Eprxia 
the Persian to assassinate him * ; and in grate- 
ful memory of the deliverance, built a temple 
in the city of Magnesia, which he dedicated to 
Cybele Dyndimene, appointkig his daughter to 
be tlie priestess c 

On another occasion, when concealed at 
^gae, a city of the iEtolians, he is reported 
to have dreamed, that Olbius, the tutor of the 
children of his host, appeared to him one 



* Plut. in TliemiiU 
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night after a sacrificial feast^ and in a prophetic 
rapture^ uttered this verse : 

' * Counsel, O ^ight, and ▼ictory are thine f^* 

after which he also dreamed^ that a dragon 
coiled itself round his body^ and on creeping 
up his neckj and touching his face^ was turned 
into an eagle^ which spread his wings over 
him^ and flew away with him to a distant 
place ; where he beheld a golden sceptre^ upon 
which he rested in security^ and free from fear. 
The circumstances of the dream were sup- 
posed to have been completed in the escape of 
Themistocles from the house^ by a stratagem of 
Nicogenes^ in the covered carriage of a wo- 
man^ and in his favourable reception by Ar- 
taxerxes. 

Peticius, who received Pompey into his 
bark^ when flying from the battle of Pharsalia^ 
is said to have beholden^ when in port at La- 
rissa^ in his sleep^ on a preceding nighty the 
vanquished hero unattended and wretchedly 
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cfoified^ approaching him *, and to Rave toM 
the dream to his companions before its accom* 
plishment* 

Historians report of Artorius^ or, as some 
style him, of Marcus Antonius Masa, the phy- 
sician of Octavianus^ afterwards Augustus, that 
Minerva appeared to him m a dream the night 
before the battle of Philippi, enjoining him to 
warn Octavianus not to omit being present at 
the battle^ notwithstanding his severe disorder^ 
In consequence of which Octavianus^ being 
carried in his litter into the-field, escaped from 
the soldiers of Brutus, who gained possession 
of his campt with the expectation of killing 
him. 

If we regard these as instances of a provi- 
dential care of distinguished men^ we must 



• Alexander ab Alex. Genial. Dier. L. ii. C. 26. 
t Plutarch. Ant C. 2S. Valeriui Maxim. L. vii. Vellei4i» 
PatercuU L. ii. 
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consider t&e deities introduced to have been 
employed merely a* machinery familiar to the 
heathen worlds such being calculated to inipres» 
the persons to ^om the M^amings were ad- 
dressed^ and to engine their regard. Yet even 
upon this supposition we must conceive^ that 
God encouraged indirectly a confidence in false 
deities. 

But the dreams might be tiie effect of soli-^ 
cittide^ casually productive of safety to the 
persons concerned.** Tlie recollection of the 
town in which Themistocles res^ned himself 
to anxious sleeps aifd the hope of protection 
from Artaxemes^ might have contributed to 
his security ; and the presence of Augustus at 
the battle of Pharsaita^ must have been of so 
nmch advantage in eocour^ing the soldiers^ 
and perhaps so much better for the patient 
than the anxiety of «ibsence^ that tlie physician 
might conceive it essential to success or re- 
covery^ and really imagine iu his slecp^, or.poi* 
titically fabricate the dream. 
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Alexander is related by historians to have 
dreamed^ after committiug himself to sleep 
Mith great solicitude in the chamber with his 
friend Ptolemy, who had been wounded in 
some engagement in the East, that he saw the 
figure of a dragon or serpent, which his motlier 
Olympias cherished, and which she feigned 
to have been the father of Alexander, which 
presented him with a root that the monster 
carried in his mouth, as a remedy for the 
poison. Alexander described the colour 
of the herb, and a£Srmed.that he should 
know it, if found ; which, on its being accord- 
ingly discovered, he did, and applied it with 
success to the wound of his friend and others. 

Alexander, desirous of exciting a salutaiy 
confidence in his friend, and of impressing his 
army with the idea of his influence with the 
gods, might contrive the dream, availing him- 
self of the knowledge of some remedy of the 
country, perhaps communicated to him by this 
prisoners. « 
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Such accounts^ as Cicero observes^ true or 
false^ are too rare^ and referable to casual cir*- 
cumstances^ to authorise any idea of snspirar 
tion *. 

Cicero^ we are told^ during his flight from 
Rome^ being at Atiua^ imagined that he beheld 
ill his sleep Caius Marius^ preceded bj th« 
fdsces bound witli laurel^ who encouraged him 
on his dejection at being obliged to leave bis 
counti7> and consigned him to the care of a 
lictor^ who was instructed to place him in the 
monument of Marius^ where^ it was said^ was 
the hope of a better fortune. Sallust^ on hear* 
iug the dream^ is related to have foretold a 
speedy return to Cicero, which was soon after- 
Wards effected by an unanimous decree of the 
senate^ passed in the Marism Temple of Jove. 
The local correspondence^ if correctly stated^ 
was remaikable: Cicero^ however^ did not 
think it necessary to have recourse to any 8u« 



* De Divin. L. ii. §» 68. Diod. Sicul. L. xtu» p. 57S 
Q* Curtius> L. k. C. ST. 
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^pematural agency on tliis occasion^ but e6t^ 
ceived that the dream might be the production 
of a mind engaged in meditation on the &te 
and fortitude of Marius^ with application^ vft 
may conceive^ to the circumstances of his own 
fortune *. 

There sure also other dreams; which^ how-^ 
ever their circumstances m^ht correspond with 
historical events that after^vards happened^ can 
have no claim to be considered as inspired^ 
since they might have produced their own ac- 
complishment^ being casual and vague, anci 
verified by the operation of devotion^ solicitude^ 
or fear. 

An instance mentioned by Cicero maybe 
thus explained : Decius^ the first consul of his 
family^ in consequence of a dream^ in which 
victory was promised to the army whose com-*^ 
mander should devote himself to deaths and 
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in which he appeared to fall with great gTorf 
in the midst of his enemies^ rushed to de*' 
struction three years after in an engagement 
ynth the Latins^ a victim to his superstitious 
credulity and rashness *^. 

Tacitus thinks it necessary to apologize for 
relating^ that Curtius Rufus^ ^lien attending 
on a questor^ who had obtained a department 
in Africa^ was addressed in the retirement of 
a deserted portico at Adrimetum^ in the midst 
of the day^ by a female figure of supernatural 
appearance^ who declared to him that hft 
should come as consul into that province^ which 
afterwards happened agreeaUy to the pretended 
prediction •. 

There are some other dreams described bk 
ancient accounts^ which may be considered as 
the work of a creative ftncy^ occupied with 
anxiety on great events* 

* De Divin. L. i. 

X Tacit. AqqiU. L. ii. C« SI*. 
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Hannibal^ we are told by Cicero, after a 
Grecian historian, dreamed, on the taking of 
Saguntum, that he was carried by Jupiter into 
the council of the gods, and there commanded 
by him to carry war into Italy : one of the 
heavenly council was appointed as a conductor 
in the expedition. Hannibal, on his march, 
was directed by his guide not to look back ; 
but, prompted by human curiosity to disregard 
the instruction, he turned and beheld an hor- 
rible monster enfolded by serpents, and fol- 
lowed by a tremendous storm and darkness, 
which, wherever he proceeded^ laid every thing 
waste. On inquiry Hannibal was infoimed, 
that the monster represented the devastation of 
Italy, but was directed to proceed, regardless 
of the effects of his march. What was this but 
a picture which might naturally present itself to 
the mind of the Carthaginians, pledged by a 
tacred oath to carry devastation into Italy ^ ? 



* Cicero de Divin. Liv. L. xxi. $. 22. 
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It would be well if conquerors in general 
would look to the horrors which must fol- 
low in the track of their ambition : it might 
check some at least in their destructive 
course. 

When CsSsius and Brutus were about to 
pass from Asia into Europe^ in the dead of the 
night, while the moon reflected a feeble light 
on the silent camps, a black and horrible 
spectre is said to have appeared to Brutus, 
who sat musing in his tent concerning the 
event of the war, with a taper nearly extin-* 
guished placed before him. Brutus, with a 
firm tone, demanded what, either man or god, 
he was. The spirit answered, '' Brutus, I am 
thy evil Genius; thou shalt see me again at 
Philippi." Brutus replied, '^ I will see thee 
there." The spirit accordingly re-appeared* on 
the plains of Philippi the night before the last 
battle. The morning after the first vision, Brutus 
related to Cassius what he had seen, and ex- 
pounded to him fi*om tlie doctrine of the Epi- 
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cureaaa ^rhat was to be thought of such spec- 
tres** 

Cassius is reported to have seen in the same 
battle the figure of Julius Caesar on horseback 
preparing to strike him^ Avhich terrified him to 
flight and suicide: but these and other ac- 
counts of apparitions^ though they relate to 
the belief ia preternatural interpositions^ do not 
-strictly come within the subject of our discus- 
sion, and we shall therefore wave the consi. 
deration of them« 

The dream of Xenophon, in which he_jimg«- 
gined that the fetters with which he was bound 
spontaneously broke> and which encouraged 
4he troops of Cyrus when about to pass a river 
on the borders of Armenia^ in defiance of tlie 
enemies^ who harassed their retreat and ob- 
structed their progress^ might hare been the 
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resiilt of solicitude^ or the contrivance of po« 
licy. Xenophou^ however^ appears to have 
been impressed with a greater reverence for 
the existing superstitions than might have been 
expected from a disciple of Socrates. 

Sylla^ before his successful engagemlent with 
Marius^ pretended to dream that he received 
from Pallas a tbunder-bolt> the emblem of 
irictory; and afterwards, in the same spirit, 
professed to haire dreamed the night before he 
defeated the son of Marius, that he had seen 
him in a dream admonished by his fiither to 
avoid an action. 

A dream of like nature is attributed to Ju- 
das Maccabaeus, who, when about to engage 
with inferior forces the army of Demetrius, 
king of Syriaj under the command of Nicanor, 
is related in the second book of Maccabees, 
a work of doubtful authority, to have beholden 
the h^h priest Onias, who was then dead, 
praying to God for the Jewish nation, and af- 
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tjerwards Jeremiah the prophet presenting him 
M^ith a golden sword of conquest. In the con« 
iidence of the dream he is stated to have de- 
feated the Syrians^ with a slaughter of thirty 
and five thousand men *<, 

Pompey and Csesar eadi dreamed before, 
their final conflict^ that he dedicated a temple 
to Venus, the victorious. The blind and lame 
men who applied to Vespasian at Alexandria^ 
and are reported to have been miraculously 
cured by him, pretended to have been admo- 
nished in a dream by the god Serapis to address 
themselves to the emperor. The cure and the 
dreams were probably equally contrived to do 
honour to Vespasian f, whose elevation Jose- 
ph's also professes to have predicted J, 



 Fnlgosias, 2 Maccab. xv. 12, 

t De Bell. Jud, L. iii, viii. ct dc Vit. f . 42. ct Suetoa. 
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Onoinarchus^ wLo excited the Phocaeans to 
perdevere in maiDtaining the possession of the 
treasury of Delphi^ was encouraged in his de- 
sign by a dream^ in which the brazen Colossus^ 
dedicated by the Amphyctions to Apollo^ had 
by his hands been made higher and larger^ 
which he considered as figurative of his ex- 
ploits ; but Diodorus Siculus, judging by the 
event, informs us, that it signified, that the 
mulct imposed by the Amphyctions upon the 
Phocaeans for their sacrilege would be much 
advanced through Onoraarchus ; which^ indeed^ 
was as probable as the other ''^^ 



II iii*i 
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CHAPTER V. 

ON OTIXr.n ANCIENT DREAMS OF A MI.%^ 
CELLANEOUS CHABrACTER. 

Sut it is an abuse of time to comroit sach dreams t» 
, paper. — Vit, Tit. Livii. a Jac. Phil. Tonus, conscript. Verum 
tnim vera, f c. 



Th at the pretensions of antiquity tOL the 
claim of inspired dreams may be foirly exa- 
mined, another chapter or two should be as- 
signed to some other accounts, which have 
been transmitted to us, with a show of autho- 
rity, and which may equally be explained on 
very simple considerations. 

The dream in which the apprehensions of 
Antigonus, king of Macedonia, foresaw the 
flight of Mithridates, the illustrious captive, 
whom after the conquest of Persia he detainecl 
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in his service^ and whom he imagined to have 
reduced away the flower of his troops^ may be 
referred to the jealotis penetration of Antigonus^ 
who might have detected the views of Mithri- 
dates^ and whose sleeping thoughts might havQ 
Revived the solicitude of the day. 

The account b as follows: — Antigonus 
dreamed that he sowed gold in a spacious fields 
9md that the seed sprung up^ flourished^ and 
ripened ; but that soon after the golden harvest 
was reaped, and nothing left but the worthless 
stubble and stalks, ^nd that then he huard a 
voice proclaim that Mithridates M'as 'fled to the 
£uxine Sea, carrying with him all the harvest: 
€he king being awake, and exceedingly terrified, 
resolved to cut off Mithridates, and commu- 
nicated the matter to Demetrius, exacting of 
him a previous oath of silence^ Demetrius, 
who was favourably disposed towards Mithri- 
dates, met him on coming from the king. The 
young prince compassionated bis friend, and 
was restrained only by a reverence for his oath 
from openly imparting the secret. Taking hini^ 

X) 2 
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however, aside, he wrote on the sand with the 
point of his spear, *^ Fly Mithridates." Ad- 
monished by these words, and the countenance 
of J^emetrius, Mithridates fled into Cappadocia, 
and not long after founded the famous and 
powerful kingdom of Pontus, which continued 
from him to the eighth descent, the last Mithri- 
dates being with much difficulty overthrown by 
all the power and forces of the Romans *» 

It may be incidentally remarked, that the 
conduct of Demetrius reminds us of the 
amiable kindness of Jonathan towaids David^ 
in counselling his flight from the envious jea« 
lousy of Saul f. 

Some dreams may reasonably be ascribed to 
political contrivance, ^those related by Hero- 
dotus to have occurred to Xerxes and Arta- 
banus, on occasion of the Persian expedition 
into Greece. In the former a person of re- 
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markable stature and beauty is represented to 
have twice expostulated with Xerxes for waver- 
ing in his resolution^ in consequence of the 
suggestions of Artabanus, who had urged tho 
danger of the invasion ; and on bis determina- ' 
tion to undertake the war, the wreath of aB 
cJive tree, whose branches covered the eartli, 
is described to have crowned him in intimation 
of victory, as the Magi misinterpreted the 
fallacious omen. In the latter the same phantom 
remonstrated with Artabanus for endeavouring 
to prevent the execution of the design. Some 
■writers consider this as the invention of Arta- 
banus, willing to soothe the king by artfully 
acceding to his favourite scheme, but perhaps 
all may be regarded as the concerted fabrication 
of Xerxes and Artabanus, desirous of exciting 
a confidence in the public mind, by representing 
the expedition as countenanced by the gods *. 
If there were any thing preternatural in the 
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dream^ it was the suggestion of an ctH spirit^ 
which implied Xerxes and his anny to de$truc«> 
tion. 

* Julius Caesar is reported to have projected 
the rebuilding of Carthagei in consequence of 
a dream in which he beheld a great armj in 
affliction inviting him to the work^ and Augustus 
is reported to have accomplished the design in 
regard to the memory of his uncle. But dreams 
which were related to have happened on th« 
buildings of cities^ and the establishment of 
colonies^ were endless; upon which we may 
observe in the words of Livy> ^ As for those 
things wbich are related before the building oi. 
the city^ which are more like poetical decora- 
tions than historical truths^ I neither wish to* 
affirm or refute them : we grant this indulgence 
to antiquity^ that by mingling divine with 
human circumstances^ it rendered the origins 
of cities more august f." 
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The dresdns which are said to have predicted 
the character and actions of illustrious men, 
ap(>ear often to be but nursery inventions^ or 
the flatteries and embellishments of history. 

• Such as was that of Agariste^ the mothct 
of Pericles *, who dreamt before his birth' that 
she was delivered of a lion ; and to mention no 
more^ those of Octavius and Attia^ the parents 
of Augustus^ the latter of whom fancied^ thie 
day before her delivery, that her bowels were 
carried up as high as heaven^ and thence spread 
out to cover the earth f. 

Almost all the Roman emperors professed 
to have bad presages, or found others to pro- 
claim the indications that foreshewed their 
greatness. The elegant flattery of Cicero 
beheld Octavianus, whom the favour of Caesar 
had destined to the empire, let down in a 
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golden chair from heaven^; aad Quintus 
Catulu8^ another noble Roman^ pretended to 
have seen Jupiter deliver into his hands^ ^vhilc 
yet a child^ the ensigns of the Koman people -f^. 

The anspicioos dream of Trajan, who was 
crowned in his sleep, and of Hadrian, who 
experienced uninjured the descent of 4:elestial 
fire ;); ; and of Antoninus, who fancied that he 
had shoulders and arms of ivory § ; of Sever u£:> 
who imagined that he mounted the horse which 
had thrown Pertinax to the ground ||; and 
many others, that might be mentioned, carry 
the air of fiction; and are such as Cicero 
places on a footing with those of ^neas and 
Hecuba. They remind us of the dream which 
Euripides attributes to Iphigenia when iB 



* Cicero De Divin. I* ii. $. 68. Diod. Sicul. L. xvii 
3P. 575. 

t DioQ. Cass. L. xhr. 

t Dion. Cass.. L. vi. §» 1. Xipbitb in Av^u&C. 
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Tauris, in which she^ fancying herself with 
her virgin followers at Aulis^ beheld the roofs 
of Palaces shattered by an earthquake^ and 
one column standing alone amidst the wreck of 
her father s house^ expressive^ as she conceived^ 
of the death of Orestes. 

These seem to have been imitated in later 
times^ as in the dream of Arlotte, the mother 
of William the Conqueror, who fancied that 
her bowels were spread over all Normandy * ; 
in that of the mother of the Maid of Orleans^ 
who dreamed that she brought forth a thunder- 
bolt; and lastly in that of the mother of 
Scanderbegy who is said to have dreamed 
that she saw a serpent which covered all Epirus, 
his head being stretched over the Turkish 
dominions^ where he devoured every tiling with 
bloody jaws^ his tail spreading over the Christian 
empire, and particularly affecting the Venetian 
.empire +. 
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iliere are some other dreams of a similar 
description^ which seem to have been contrived/ 
like other auspicious omens^ to eitcite confidence 
in military expeditions^ and to shed a divine 
grace on conquerors. When Timoleon wa» 
about to sail from Corinth on an enterprize 
against Syracuse^ the priestess of Proserpine 
had a dream^ in which the goddess and her 
mother Ceres appeared in a travelling dress, 
promising to accompany Timoleon into Sicily ^ 
in respect to which dream a sacred galley was 
built, and called the Galley of the Goddess *r 

Germanicus,the night before his victory over 
Arminius, is represented to have dreamed, 
that his robe being sprinkled with blood of a 
sacrifice which he performed, h« received 
another more beautiful fiom his grandmother^. 

"Even savage nations appear to have availed 
themselves of this art. Tlius among th« 
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*rartars, who in ancient times lived in Tmaus, 
a part of Mount Taurus, was a sort of lawless 
Mandering shepherds, among whom were cer- 
tain families, called Malgotz, leagued under 
chosen leaders, though subject to be oppressed 
by the neighbouring nations : among those a 
blacksmith of the name of Cangius, pretended 
to have seen in a dream a person in armour 
sitting on a white horse, viho thus addressed 
him? '' Cangius, it is the will of God that 
thou shouldest shortly be the king and mler of 
the Tartars that are called Malgotz, thou shalt 
free them from that servitude under which 
they have long groaned, and the neighbouring 
nations shall become subject unto them." 
Cangius the next morning rehearsed his dream 
before the seven princes and elders of Malgotz. 
Being disregarded, all of them the next night 
seemed in their sleep to behold the person of 
whom he had told them, and to hear him 
commanding them to obey Cangius. - Where* 
upon the princes assembling took tlie oath of 
allegiance, and entitled Cangius their first 
emperpr^ or in dieir language, Chan, from 
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whence the tide was derived to his successem 

(he emperor freed his people, reduced Georgia 

mad the greater Armenia, and afterwards wasted ^j 

Polonia and Hungary *. 

These accounts are equalled by others in 
later times. Ertucules, having slept after dinner, 
was confounded when he awaked with a 
dream ; and having, according to the precepts 
of his religion, bathed his body to purify 
himself, repaired to Edebales, a person af 
great reputation for wisdom and sanctity, and 
thus addi*essed him. ^^ 1 dreamed, venerable 
Sir, that the brightness of the moon did pro^ 
ceed from your bosom^ and thence afterwards 
did pass into mine; when it was thither come, 
there sprung up a tree from my navel which 
overshadowed at once many nations, mountains, 
and valleys. From the root of this tree there 
issued waters sufficient to irrigate vines and 



 S^e Gregotsde Bepub. L. six. C k j, 19. Herbert^* 
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gardensTy and there both my dream and my 
sleep forsook me." Edebales^ after some 
pause, thus answered. '^ There will be bom 
unto yoUj my good friend^ a son whose name 
shall be Osman^ he shall wage many warS;, 
shall acquire to himself victory and glory^ and 
your posterity shall be lords and. kings of many 
nations^ but my daughter must be married to 
your son Osman^ and she is that brightness 
which you saw come from my bosom into 
yours, and from both sprung up the tree.** 
The prediction is represented as the more 
remarkable for the emblem of the moon, since 
we know that the crescent is the chief and 
most remarkable ensign of the Turkish nation* 
The relation has the air of a pompous and idle 
tale, invented, probably> by the flattery of 
parasites or historians "^^ 

Hatred and indignation have also fabricated 
dreams unfavorable to the character of tyrants. 
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While Dionysius, the Syracusati^ was yet in a 
private station^ Himera^ a woman of distin-* 
guished family^ is said to faaVe dreamt^ that 
having ascended into heaven^ and contemplated 
the seats of the gods^ she observed a powerful 
tnan of a swarthy and freckled complexion 
bound by iron chains to the throne of Jove 
under his feet ; on interrogating the youth who 
conducted her^ she understood that he repre- 
sented the dreadful fate of Sicily and Italy^ 
and that when loosed he would occasion the 
destruction of many cities. The next day she 
published the account^ and when the tyrant 
appeared as an evil spirit hurled from the chain 
of divine custody^ Himera seeing him vv ith a 
crowd, exclaimed, '' This is he whom I have 
seen." This being told to Dionysius, provoked 
bim to put her to death *. 

Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, and Domitian, 
are each represented to have foreboded with 
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gtftlty apprehension in their dream^^ the iu'' 
diguation of the gods^ as manifested in their 
several fates. 

Archelaus, having re%ned ten years in, 
Judea^ was accused by his subjects to Caesar 
of cruelty and tyranny^ and was immediately 
summoned to his tribunal^ his wealth seized, 
and he himself condemned to banishment. It 
Was pretended^ that this issue of his afiairs 
had been before disclosed to him in a dream, 
in which he had seen ten ears of com strong, 
full, and fruitful, which were eaten up of oxen, 
and which amidst different constmctions,Simon, 
jm Essaean, had interpreted to portend an un- 
happy change of affairs, as oxen were deemed 
emblems of misery, being creatures burthened 
with work ; and emblems of change, because 
in ploughmg they turn up the earth ; the ten 
cars he represented to be so many years, in 
which time the harvest should be gathered, and 
the power of Archelaus be terminated *, 
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The character of private individuals^ and 
the fate of private families^ have also been 
represented as objects of revelation by dreams. 

Socrates^ before he received Plato as his 
disciple^ is said to have beheld a swan^ which 
with growing feathers^ and stretched out wings^ 
raised himself up^ and sang harmoniously ; 
and a thousand instances of similar fictions 
might be produced. 

The dream of Ecclinus^ a Roman^ which 
exhibited Rome^ seated on its hills^ gradually 
ascending by an increasing elevation^ and after- 
wards diminishing again like melting snovv^ tilt 
it was dissolved^ is stated to have been des- 
criptive of the foituiie of his family^ as well 
as of the city^ his sons being first dbtinguished 
by tlieir victorious success^ and afterwards 
rendered remarkable by their misfortunes. 

Dion Cassius gratified by some commenda- 
tory letters written to him by Sevenis, artfully 
profefied to have dreamt that he was directed 
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by divine instruction to write the history of the 
emperor. He concludes his work also with 
these lines*: 

Jore snatch'd great Hector from sorroonding spears* 
The rage of war> its tumult and its fears. 

Which he represents his good genius to have 
dictated to him in Bythinia^ commanding him 
to subjoin them as prophetic of his fortune f «- 

Plutarch relates^ that during the building of 
the citadel at Athens^ one of the most active 
and intelligent of the workmen^ by falling 
from a great height^ was so bruised that his 
life was endangered; upon which occasion 
Minerva appeared in a dream to Pericles, and 
prescribed a remedy> by the aid of which the 
man recovered. Pericles, probably^ was wil- 
ling to have the reputation of divine councils^, 
and employed the name of Minerva to re* 
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commend a prescription which his judgment 
iipproved*. 

Piodorus Siculus relates^ that a certain 
Pythian dreamt that iEsculapius had drawn 
the humours of his body to one place^ or headj 
and was afterwards constrained to lance a 
festered imposthume. 

' JEsculapius was^ indeed^ supposed to assist 
the sick in their dreams f, and dreams which 
predictedj or pointed out the means of recovery^ 
were thought to be not unfrequent. When 
Galen had an inflammation about the dia- 
phragma^he was admonished in his deep^we are 
told^ to open the vein most apparent between 
the thumb and the four finger^ and to take a 
quantity of blood from thence;]:. He did so, 
and was restored to health. His reflections 



* Plutarch^ in Pericles, 
t Oalen. de Sanit. taend. L. i. C^ 8. 
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might hare suggested " without a ghost^ that 
bleeding would be of service in an iiiflamma- 
tion^ as they might also h^ve taught him whea 
consulted in the case of a swelled tongue^ ta 
direct a purge and cooling application^ which 
probabljhad more effect than a gargle of lettuce 
juice which the megriu^ of his patient prompted 
him to have recourse to> in consequence of a 
dream at the same time^ and from which he 
conceived that he derived great benefit ''^^ 

The emperor Marcus Antoninus says that 
he learned remedies for spitting of bloody and 
for dizziness^ in his dreams f . Dreams simitar to 
those above mentioned^ are said to have happen- 
ed in modem times^ as Sir Christopher Wren, 
when at Paris in \GT\, being disordered by a 
^ever and retention d urine> and a pain in the 
reins> is reported to have sent for a phyaiciauj, 
who advised him to let bloody thinking he bad 
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a pleurisy^ but bleeding being Yery disagreeable 
to him^ he was determined to defer it a day 
longer; and is said to have dreamed that night 
that he was in a place where palm trees grew, 
lind that a woman in a romantic habit reached 
dates to him ; the next day he sent for dates 
which cured him of the pain in his reins ; and 
many other tales of this description are related. 

A Roman widow, we are told by Fu^osius> 
dreamed that as she walked in a garden at 
Home^ a root of the wild rose addressed her, 
and directed her to write to her son who was 
then on some military expedition in Spain, to 
instruct him that j>erson8 labouring under mad- 
ness might be cured by that root. The widow, 
it is added, following the instruction of the 
dream, wrote a letter which opportunely reach# 
ing her son after he had been bit by a mad 
dog^ preserved him just as tlie symptoms of 
the hydrophobia were beginning to appear "*. 



* The word used is Cyaorrhodoni which signifies als« 
the sweet briar, aad the flower of the red lilly. — dXm,, 
t5, 2i and 21, 5. 
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Cornelius Rufus^ >vho was consul with 
Mannius Curius, is said to have dreamed, that 
he had lost his sight, and awoke blind: and 
another person, we are told, dreamed that he 
was bitten on the foot, and next day had a 
cancer. These, perhaps, were the foreboding* 
of fear excited by pain, but what shall we say 
to the story of Marcus, the freedman, of the 
younger Pliny, who dreamed that some one 
sitting on his bed shaved him, and awoke well 
trimmed : we must agree with Fulgosius, that' 
Ibis wa9 a miracle* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Oir ANCIENT DREAMS^ CONNECTED WITH 

IMPENDING DEATH. 

The gates of Death are open night and daj. 
DnfAeiCi TranOaU ofJEndd, B. ^ 



The dreams wliich have chiefly seized the 
imagination^ and affected the credulity of man- 
kind, have been those which appear to have 
been connected with impending calamities and 
death, and which, from the importance of 
their intention, have been thought to justify 
the supposition of preternatural inspiration, or 
of the enlargement of the divine powers of 
the mind, on its approach to the scenes of 
eternity and spiritual existence, 

« 

A belief in the reality of such intimations 
has very commonly obtained ; but upon an ac- 
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curate consideratlou of the accounts conveyed 
to us from antiquity^ it will derive little or no 
confirmation from pagan history^ and appear 
not to have any foundation^ except as esta« 
blished on the relations contained in those 
Scriptures^ which record the testimonies of re* 
vealed religion. 

As the prophetic declarations of the pa- 
triarchs^ which occasionally revealed the fate 
of their descendants, were often delivered with 
their expiring breath, the idea originated in fact, 
and concurring with the most affecting appre-> 
hensions .of niaakind, was naturally cherished 
wherever it was conveyed by tradition. 

Tmces of the notion are discernible in the 
most ancient heathen writings. The heroes of 
Homer predict, at their death, the fate of their 
victorious adversaries. 

Intimations of impeodii^ destruction vrere 
indeed universally believed to obtain, and va- 
f ious were tho fancies of popular superstition. 
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Euripides^ in his tragedy of Rhesus^ repre- 
sents the charioteer as describing himself^ when 
he slept on the fatal night that Ulysses and 
i>iomede dealt destruction in the Thracian 
camp^ to have seen 

« Forms tremendous hovering in his dream,'* 

and to have beholden 

Two visionary wolves ascend 
Those coursers* backs which he was wont to guide. 
Oft lashing with their tails they forced them on ; 
Indignant breathing as they champed the bit» 
And struggling with dismay. 

Just images of the warriors^ v^ho 

« Bore the steeds away, and glittering car.'^ 

The accounts, however, which appear to 
have had any claim to be considered as au-* 
tlientic, m addition to those before considered, 
are very few ; such as they are, they shall be 
produced; 

Herodotus relates, that Hipparchus, the 
ion of Pisistratus^ and brother of the tyrant 
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Hippias^ the night before the festival of the 
Panathesflea^ beheld in a vision an impressive 
figure^ which admonished him in the following 
ambiguous terms of his approaching fate, to 
be inflicted on him by Aristogitou and Armo* 
tlius^ the assertors of public liberty. 

Brave Lion> thy uncenquer'd soul compose^ 

To meet, unmoved, intolerable woes. 

Ill vain th' oppressor would elude his fate, 

The vengeance of the gods is sure, though late *• 

AxistQtle relates^ that Eudemius, a Cyprian 
and his friend^ on arriving at Phaecas^ a noble 
city of Thessaly^ on his way to Macedonia^ 
oppressed under the tycanDy of Alexander^ was 
laken so ill^ (hat all the physicians despaired 
of his recovery^ whj^ be saw in his sleep a 
beautiful youth^ who assured him that he would 
soon recover^ and that Alexander would die 
an a lew days, aud Eudemius return home five 
[ years after; that it immediately happened that 
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£udemius recovered^ and the tyrant was slaiii \ 

by his wife's brother ; and that towards the 
conclusion of the fifth year> when Eudemius 
began to hope^ on the encouragement of his 
dreain^. to return from Sicily to Cyprus^ he | 

fell in battle at Syracuse ; when^ for the veri- 
£cation of the whole of the dream^ it was in- 
terpreted^ that the soul> on parting from thiS 
body, must be understood to return to its na* 
tive place *• : 

I 
Plato represents Socrates as sayings when 

in public custody^ to Crito his friend^ that he 

expected death on the third day ; for that he had 

seen in a dream a woman of remarkable figure 

and beauty in a white vesture, who addressed 

him in a verse of- Homer -f, prophetic of his * 

de^th, at that period. 

Cyrus was a character too 'distinguished to 
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iftisappear fro\n the world widiotit some omen 
to intimate his decease. Xenophon represent:! 
faim^ after having performed soine religious 
effioes^ und distriiiruted donations m ith his ac«> 
' customed liberality to his subjects^ to havii 
dreamed^ on retiring to sleep in his palace^ 
that a person with a form more august than 
human appeared to hiin^ and thus addressed 
liim : '' Prepare thyself, Cyrus, for thou art 
about to go to the gods." In the full persuasion 
that tlie dream was a divine >vaming^ Cyrus 
is farther stated to have performed sacrifices 
to Jupiter and the Sun, and otiier gods^ on the 
top of the mountains, as was the Persian cus-> 
tom ^ to have offered up thanks for the distin- 
guished blessings which he had experienced, 
without being elated above the remenibrance 
of the dependent condition of his nature ; and 
to have supplicated an auspicious termination 
of his illustrious life, ^d blessings on his fa- 
mily, friends, and country. Three dnys after 
which, having delivered an impressive speech 
to his children^ and the chief magi&Uates of 
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Persia^ he expired "^^ This may be considered 
as one of those fictitious accounts with which 
historians are accustomed to embellish their 
works. The futility of these accounts is il- 
lustrated often by the circumstances and con«- 
eequences which are described. Alexander^ 
for instance^ is said to have dreamed^ that the 
kand of Cassander should be fatal to him. To 
what purpose could die intimation be given i 
It was not a punishment^ for it a&H^ded occa- 
sion only for a display of a generous disregard 
of the dream : it was ntot a salutary warnings 
for it excited no respect^ and warded off no 
injury ; and we may presume^ that if a superior 
being had judged right to interfere for the se- 
curity of the conqueror^ he would have con« 
veyed information that w ould have challenged \ 

Attention f. 

EquaUy fruitless was the intimation reported 
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to hav6 been given to Ateiius Rufus^ a Romat 
knight^ >vhOj agreeably to a dream^ was acci* 
dentally wounded at the Theatre by the trideoit 
of one of the Retiarii^ who had compeikd 
bis adversary to the place where Aterius Ruf<v 
sat as a spectator *. 



, Valerius Maximus informs us> Uiat Calpbur* 
nia^ the neglected wife of Julius Csesar, 
dreamed^ on the night preceding the assassiuar 
tion of her husband, that she saw him lyiiC 
in her bosom dead and covered with wounds : 
that in consequence she and others had inoes^ 
eantly entreated him to stay away the next dajr 
ftovDi the senate ; but that he^ unwilling to afK- 
pear influeuoed by a womtti's dream, or per* 
iiaps confiding in the fidelity of the public^ 
went to the senate, and was murdered b|r 
Brutus iand his associates. The flattery of 
^ ^ Valerius represents this as an intimatioa from 

the goiia of the approaching admission of 
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mature virtue into heaven | but we see notliing^ 
in the revelation of impending murder^ that 
could convey grateful tidings to its object, and 
can consider it only as one of the many pro- 
digies febricated with lavish credulity on the 
death of the illustrious man. 

There was not any greater use in the dream 
of the emperor Mauritius, who is said to have 
foreseen that he and his whole family should be 
killed by Phocas. The emperor, if he believed 
the dream to- have been divinely suggested, was 
censurable for neglecting his danger, merely 
in consideration of the low condition of Pho- 
cas, who was a notary in his army, as the godt 
might be religiously believed to perform greal 
actions by feeble instruments; but we know 
not on what gronnd he could be expected to 
regard the dream at all, though it is related, 
that he and his whole progeny were put to 
death agreeably to it by the command of 
Phocas *. 



* Fu}gos. L. L C. 5*. p. 19^. 
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The fate of Caius Gracchus is said to haT« 
been denounced to him by his brother^ who 
in a dream informed him^ that he could not 
possibly escape the fate which had overwhelmed 
himself when driven from the Capitol *, 

Who however does not see^ that it might 
naturally happen, that Caius, conscious of tlie 
same guilty ambition with his brotlier, should 
be terrified with the forebodings of a miad 
apprehending the same fate I 

So Caracalla, who was assassinated, is related 
to have dreamed, that his father threatened tQ 
jkill him, as he had before slain his brother f. 

Sylla, in his retirement at Cumae, imagined 
in a dream, that he was summoned by Fate. 
In the apprehension of the accomplishment of 
his dream, he apprized his friends of his ap- 
proaching death ; and having made his testa* 

* Valerius Maxim, 
t X>ion. Cass. L. vii* 
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nent he was seized ^lith a kter, and expired 
on the night which succeeded his dream *• 

Glaphyra^ the vrife of Archelaus before nien« 
tioned> who had been married to Alexander^ 
his brother^ and afterwards to Juba^ king of 
Lybia^ and who^ on the divorce of MarianMae^ 
had been united to Archelaus^ dreamed that 
iVlexander her first husband^ by whom she had 
children, stood by her bedside^ and said to 
her^ *^ Glaphyra^ thou hast eminently con* 
firmed the truth of that observation^ that wives 
are generally unfaithful to their husbands ; for 
whereas thou wert married to ine in thy vir- 
ginity, and abo hast children by me, thou didst 
,yet make trial of a second match ; and, not 
content with inflicting that injury upon me, 
hast taken to thy bed a third husband, ^nd 
he my brother; but I will free thee from 
this reproach, and before long challenge thee 
for my own." Glaphyra, being troubled with 
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tbe .dream^ the e£Fect of an awakened con* 
science^ told it to the ladies of her acquaint- 
ance^ and not long after expired^ the victim 
probably of guilty fears. Josephus- considers 
this dream as a certain argumc^nt of the im- 
mortality of the soul^ and of Divine provi- 
dence* 

Vespasian^ it is related^ fancied in his sleep 
that he beheld a balance suspended in the im« 
perial palace^ un one scale of which were 
Claudius and Nero^ and in the other the em- 
peror and his sons ; by which was understood 
to be intimated an equal allotment of period 
to the reigns of each party. 

But images in sleep deceive the niody 

When friends removed by death we seem to find*. 

The emperor Marcion is said to have 
dreamed^ that he saw the bow of j^ttila^ king 
of the Huns^ broken ; and soon after to have 



mm 



* Lncret. L. ▼. 1. 64* 65* 
K 5 
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faeard^ that this scourge of the empire died OA 
the night oo which the dreani occurred. 

Upon the whole it appears evident, that the 
dreams here referred to are not sufficiently 
credible^ important^ and well authenticated, to 
demonstrate the reality of preternatural coibk 
municatioD^s^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Wliat I have described should be considered rather at 
the dreams of crazy persons* than as the judgments of 
philosophers. — Cicero de Natur. Veor. L, i. ExpotuiferCf ^r. 



U PON a collective retrospect of the accounts 
considered in the preceding chapters^ it does 
not appear^ that there is sufficient reason to 
suppose^ that there was any preternatural in- 
terference displayed in ^the communication of 
the dreams referred to> or that the minds qf 
the persons concerned were endowed with pro- 
phetic powers. The author has selected 
those which have the highest claim to regard^ 
from their character^ and the authority on which 
they are delivered; and after such an exami- 
nation has but little hesitation in rejecting th^ 
pretensions of pagan antiquity to the illumina-; 
^on of prophetic dreams. 

%6 
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It is probable^ that the philosophers of 
antiquity^ who had no revelation to enlighten 
theni^ and who perceived the influence of 
those fears which Yesolt froai^ belief in the 
existence of a Supreme Powec^ and of the 
Divine superintendence trnd -govemmeAt of the 
worldj were well inclined to encourage the 
popular notions which naturally prevailed oti 
tlie subject ; and natwithstanding accounts of 
inspired dreams were industriously collected^ 
we find that very few of those w^hifch are trans- 
mitted to us widi the inost imposing repatff- 
tion will bear a strict scrutmy. Some are 
evidently the contrivance of political or super- 
stitions interests ; many must be censMered ifs 
'febulous tales of classical embellishment^ -and 
others, if received as real and nnexaggeifated, 
are resolvable into natnral expliciitions, Or 
casual coincidences. 

If any pretertmtural interposition be ad- 
mitted, it must be that of evil spirits. Hie 
'false -dreams fabricated* in support -df rdigioUs 
inventions, only serve tp argue 'tlie:e3QBteiiee <tf 
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true vtttoBa^ fitrnished witk extrtorcfinaiy im^^ 
preHfnciQ in evidence of rdi^^n : they are co- 
pied from origiomk which deserve attention; 
but it is presumed that tt may be maintained, 
that divine dreams wer6 never imparted to the 
stations of antiquity^ exceptiag in coDnection 
^ith the scheme of Grod's immediate and 
ostensible interference^ as described in the sa* 
cred history of the earliest ages^ and of the 
rise and progress of the Hebrew and Christian 
dispensations. They do not seem to have 
been furnished to pagan nations^ unless where 
their interests were implicate with those of 
the Jemsy but were reserved^ together with 
other tokens of mtraculeus interference, ik 
evidence of r^realed reli^on. 

The knowledge of the existence of such 
«inodes of commmiication might have been 
conveyed to heathen nations on the scattered 
leavefr of tradition^ and have given rise to the 
fictitiooB reports that prevailed of their coib> 
tinuanc^ in the ordinary concerns of the world. 
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The desire of discoveriDg future events h 
natural to the human mind^ which is hurried 
on by a kind of divine impulse to futurity; 
artifice is ever ready to avail itself of this cu- 
riosity^ and was especially so inclined among 
the heathen nations^ whose bewildered minds 
turned with eagerness to every gleam of reve*^ 
lation* 

The idea of (fivine dreams was traced up hj 
them to the highest antiquity^ and sometimes 
with indication of the vestiges of truth. Pliny 
represents Amphyction^ the son of Deucalion, 
to have first displayed skill in the interpretation 
of them^ while Trogus Pompeius ascribes the 
honour to Joseph^ the son of Jacobs and Philo 
Judaeus to Abraham^ 

The exposition of dreams was reduced to 
scientific principles^ and practised by men 
who engaged in it as a profession. Some writers 
distinguish between ^' dreamers of dreams *y 

* Ovfif car»X«« 
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and *' expositors of dreams*,** one of tte 
latter description appears to have been deified 
for his skill ; and many of them flourished with 
high reputation in early days near the Boris* 
thenes, the Gades, and m Sicily. 

The eastern nations, who might have beheltf 
the very stones which served as pillows to those 
who were blessed with divine visions f, regarded 
dreams with punctilious veneration ; and much 
of the reputed wisdom of their sages was 
shewn in the interpretation of them j;. 



The Greeks and the Romans were also 
considerably influenced by dreams, and often 
acted in affairs of consequence on their sug- 
gestion. We find ill Homer the idea that 

•* Dreams descend from Jove J," 



* Owp0itp.tT0f. t Gen. xxviii. 11. 

t Dan. ii. 2, S. 

J Pope's Hamer, B. i. L 86, and. note« 
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and see Nestor^ the oracle Of Wisdom^ ex- 
horting the Grecians in council to attend to 
the dream of Agamemnon^ which had enjoined 
41 battle '^, In succeeding times almost every 
seet^ excepting that of Epicurus^ admitted their 
claim to reverence^ and the vulgar r^arded 
them with the most implicit credulity. 

Plutarch informs us^ that in consequence of 
a dream of Arimnestus (who was general of 
the Plataeans, when the Grecians were con- 
federated against the Persians)^ in which Ju- 
piter Soter informed him^ that the country 
round Plataea was the district pointed out by 
. the oracle at Delphi as the scene of victory, 
the Plataeans altered the boundaries which 
separated their country from Greece, in order . 
to enlarge the territories of Attica, that the 
Athenians might, according to the direction of 
the oracle, give the enemy battle within their 
own dominions*!'. 



• Oiad. B. 2. 

t Plutarch, in Aristidis. 
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The sliperstitioiis r^ard pciid to dreanM by 
the Grecians in general wa9 carried to a great 
extent. When Pelopidas was encamped with 
his army on the plains of Leuctra, he dreamedj 
before his engagement with the Lacedaemo- 
nians^ that he beheld the daughters of See- 
dasus^ who were called the Leuctrides^ weeping 
at their tombs^and loading the Spartans with ex-* 
ecrations^ becaltse some of that nation^ having 
despoiled them of their virgin honour^ had driven 
them to suicide ; and at the same time their 
father Scedasus commanded him to sacrifice a 
young red-haired virgin to his daughters^ if he 
desired to obtain the victory. As many of the 
soothsayers and commanders recommended a 
literal compliance with the dream^ it would 
probably have been productive of a sanguinary 
oblation^ had not a diviner of the name of 
Theocritus happily proposed the sacrifice of a 
wild filly with a red mane^ which casually broke 
into the camp^ or was designedly introduced^ 
and which he represented as the victim whicU 
the gods had provided and required *• 



maammtm*i^^t*m*mtmtmmmmim^ 



* Plutarch, in Pelopid. 
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Euripides represents Hecuba to have kad 
a dream before the sacrifice of Polyx«na had 
been required to appease the shade of Achilletw 
She thus describes it : 

With bloody fangs Tsaw a wolf> who slew 

A dappled hind, which forcibly he tore 

From these reluctant arms ; and what increased my feaM^ 

Was, that Achilles' spectre stalked 

Upon the summit of his tomb, and claimed a giftr 

Some miserable Trojan captive *• 

Popular opinions varied much as to the 
origin and nature of dreams : the Peripatetics 
represented them to arise from a presaging 
faculty of the mind^ which^ as an oracular 
power excited by a divine fury> or released and 
liberated from the body in sleep^ perceived 
future' events. Other sects imagined^ that 
dreams^ as well as oracular suggestions in 
general^ proceeded from demons^ of which^ 
upon the idea of Thales the Milesian^ adopted 
by Plato^ the world was full^ and which^ ac- 



• £iiripidef'Hecaba»WoodhaU'sXr«iulat. 
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cording to the Platonic fancies^ sustainecT a 
middle character between gods and men ; and 
some of them were supposed to be the shades 
of departed heroes, and distributed into bene- 
volent and malignant beings ; the former ap- 
pointed to watch over the welfare of individuals^ 
and the latter permitted to molest and to delude 
them by fallacious and deceptive visions Kke 
that before mentioned, which Homer represents 
to have seduced Agamemnon to lead out the 
Grecian troops in the vain hope oi the im* 
mediate destruction of Troy. 

Upon such a subject the imagjiu^tion had no 
limits, and the most wild and extravagant 
conceits that could be imagined were often 
received with wonderful credulity. The whole 
of the Pagan mythology, ccMnposed of the 
contexture of oriental and Grecian iictionsj. 
was embellished, if not fabricated by poetical 
ipvention ; and in its translation from Grecian 
to Roman literature, was decorated with ad* 
ditional colourings ; ornaments of fancy becamo 
objects of religious reverence, and poetif 
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entailed the structure of superstition. Thu» 
what was concerted in figurative allusion^ was 
misinterpreted to imply real existence^ and the 
Pantheon^ or Pandemonium of Antiquity^ was- 
peopled with a 

'< Thousand deiaigocb on golden seats* 
Frequent and full." 

The heathens worshipped Sleep under dif- 
ferent images of a god^ or goddess. The rites 
observed towards them originated^ probably> 
in that early respect which was paid to dreams. 
The bold imagination of Homer conceived^ 
that impendii^ circumstances were to be found 
in dreams^ and that 

Immured within the nlent bower of Sleep, 

Two portals firm the Tarioos phantoms keep, \ 

Of Wry one ; whence flit to mock the brainf 

Of winged lies, a light fantastic train : 

The gate opposed pellucid valves adorn. 

And colamns fair incased with polishM horn ; 

Where images of truth for passage wait^ 

With visions manifest of future fate *• 



* Dacier from Eustathius supposes, that by hom> which 
m tittosparai^ Homer neaiis the sir or heavens, which ai« 
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Virg3 adopted the idea* 

Two gates the tilent house -of Sleep adofn» 
Of polished iv'rjr this, that of transparent horu ; 
True yisiens through transparent horn arise. 
Through polish'd iv'ry pass deluding lies ** 



translucent ; and that by ivory he denotes the earth* which 
is gross and opaque. Thus the dreams which come from the 
•caithf that is throagh the gate of ivory* are false : those 
£rom heaveni or through the gate of hern* true. Pope 
imagines that this fable was built npon a real foundation* 
that there were places called die gates of Falsehood and 
Truth at Memphis* in Egypt* from whence Homer draws 
4ome of his allusions. — See note on Pope's Odyss. -B. I9, 
The author of the ArehsBologiae Attics conceives that the 
gate of horn was suggested by the horns of the ram which 
was sacrificed to Amphiaraus and Chalcas, and Podaliris* 
after which the votaries slept on the melotie* or fleeces* 
li. vii. C. 3. and Strabo* L. vi. The Scholiast on Homer 
jepresents the horn to be a fit emblem of truth, as being 
transparent when thinned ; the ivory a proper figure of 
fidsehood* as opaque. Some by Mp«9 understand the eye» 
the cornea tunica ; and by iXa^ck the mou& and teeth* 
that which is seen appearing to be more certain than that 
which is spoken. 
* B. 6. Drydeiff Traiufai^t. 
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Pliilostratus tells u»y that in allusion to these 
doors it was customary to represent in pictures 
a dream personified in a white garment upon a 
l>lack one with an horn in his hand. 

TTie fictions of poetry were, however, end- 
less^ and varied with much luxuriance of fancy. 
Virgil elsewhere conceived that 

Full ia the midst of the infernal road 
An elm displayed her dusky arms abroad, ' 

llie god of sleep there hides his heavy head. 
And empty dreams on every leaf are spread *. 

The elm was by some supposed as a barren 
tree, to be expressive of the vanity of dreams. 
Servius, on the authority of Aristotle, re«* 
presents them to be especially fallacious on th« 
fall of the leaf in autumn. 

From the elm, on the leaves of which dreams 
were supposed to be spread, or under the 
shadow of which their embodied forms were 



• B. 45. Dry den's Translat. 
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f epresented to sit^ Morpheus^ the arrant of 
Sieep^ was sometimes described as brioging 
them to present to the minds of those who 
alept^ exhibiting, as his name imported, the 
forms of men : 

** And none thaa he more skiiful to express 

Men^s gestures, language, coanteuance, and dress.^' 

Ovid paints Night as a figure of which the 
temples were enciicled by poppies, and as 
accompanied by a multitude of dreams*. 
Tibullus represents sleep and dreams as attend- 
ing the car of Night : 

*• Now Night leads out her steeds, her car ascend^ 
A glittering circle of the sta^s attends ; 
Next Sleep with dusky wings doth^ silent moves 
And sable dreams around uncertain rove." 

Sleep, though here described as moving 
slowly, is elsewhere portrayed with wings, at 
Statius addresses it: 

«• Let not thy pinion o'er mine eyes be spread. 
But ft soft influence from thy rod be shed f." 



* Metamor. Lib. iL 1. 364. 

t Statius Sylv. L*. ▼. Consult also Imagin, Deor. P. 121. 
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Sleep vnm generally regarded as a femala 
figure with black expanded' wings> she was also 
sculptured as holding in her left hand a white 
child, and in her right hand a black child with 
distorted feet, the former being the image of 
sleep, the latter of death. A very common 
notion that prevailed was, that visions rose 
from the regions below. The queen, according 
to the present reading of the Hecuba of 
£uripides> thus addresses the eartb : 

* Venerable earth 
Parent of dreams that flit on raven wing **" 

 Woodhull*« Trans. 

**0. virvta yfiiaf, 
IWMnvn^vym fuirt^ Mpm, Hecub. 
Mr. Forson» in his late valuable edition, proposes t* 
read, m vxtrik w^ 

Tor which, however, there is no sufficient reason* sine« 
the yfiinpt dm, invoked immediately after by the dbtressed 
mother, might be conceived to suggest ill-omened dreamSf 
which were commonly supposed to arise from the earth, 
and in a more direct way than the scholiast on Euripides 
derives them when he says, i» /aev mt ynt «t ifo^, §» h t«v 
T]po<^«i' oi vwm, sx H rm Imtm m tntfM^ From the earth 
comes meati from meat sleep, from sleep dreams. 
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Ah various were the opinions of the ancients 
concerning the residence of the imaginary 
deity of sleep> Homer places it in Lemnos> 
Ovid among the Cimmerians^ Statins among the 
JGthiopians^ Philostratus describes it as abi(&ig 
in tlie cave of Amphiaraus^ where viras the 
gate of Sleep, and where day and night were 
represented by a figure in which the white vest 
was drawn over the black ; where Sleep was 
exhibited in a four wheeled carriage : it was 
with allusion^ probably^ to the four paths of 
the watches of the night. 

Tlie notions concerning the origin and cause 
of dreams were <liverse as the authors who 
treated of them, among whom were Aristotle,' 
Themistius, Artemidorus, J)emocritus, Lucre- 
tius, and others. Some of these writers sup« 
posed them to be formed of spectres, or 
images, emitted from corporeal things, which 
floating in the air, permeated^ as it were, to 
the mind; some fancied them to be divine 
intimations, and others, witli an unintelligible 
jai^on, '' aethereal essences," 

VOL, 1. F 
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Whatever were the notions as to the pro- 
ductive and efficient cause of dreams, the 
ancients watched for them with considerable 
stfkxiety^ and endeavoured by every observance 
to procure such as might be clear and distinct, 
'^rhe tfVoD^, or morning dream^ was particularly 
regarded as significant on the idea expressed 
by Pope : 

« What time the mora mysterious visions brings. 
While purer slumbers spread their golden wings." 

upon the conviction mentioned by Pliny^ that 
a dream was never true which obtained after 
eating and drinking ; it was not unusual to fast 
a day^ and to abstain from wine three days^ 
before a divine dream was sought. 

It was customary also for those who wished 
to obtain inspired dreams^ to lie down after 
the performance of religious rites upon the 
.skins of beasts sacrificed^ in expectation of 
the divine suggestions^ as was the case at the 
temples of Amphiaraus in Attica, JEsculapius^ 
in Pergamos^ of Serapis in Canopus^ and 
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others ; as also at that of Faunus, of vAach 
iife learn from Virgil that the shades were 

*• reDOw&*d for ptopbecj) 
Which near Albunea's sulph'rous fountain lie* 
To these the Latian, and the Sabine band. 
Fly when distressed, and thence relief demand. 
The priest on skins of offerings takes l;is ea8e> 
And nightly Tisions in bis slumbers sees ; 
A swarm of thin etherial shapes appears. 
And flntt'ring round bis temples deafi bis ears. 
These he consults the future fates to know 
From power's above, and from the fiends below." 

And here the poet represents Latinus to have 
repaired for directions to the god concerning 
the disposal of his daughter^ when solicited in 
marriage by £neas and Tumus. 

Tlie idea of thus obtaining revelation was 
derived from some acquaintance Milh the 
Hebrew modes of procuring communications 
from God. Strabo represents the temple of 
Jerusalem as a place where divine dreams 
were imparted^ and it is probable that^ as 
Mr. Pope observes, he had received some 

F ^ 
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information of the visions of the prophets^ as 
of that which Samuel had concerning the 
destruction of Eli's house^ or that which 
Solomon obtained after having sacrificed before 
the ark. It should be remembered, however, 
that Isaiah reprehends as an idolatrous practice, 
the custom of sleeping among the graves and 
monuments for the sake of dreams *. 

Whatever difference of sentiment prevailed 
af^ 'to the origin of dreams, there was a general 
concurrence of popular opinion both among 
Gi^eeks and Romans, as well as eastern nations, 
not only that they bore a relation to future 
events, but that where they were inauspicious 
in their denunciations the omen might be 
averted by supplications and sacrifices, and the 
calamities which they were supposed to portend 
be avoided, Brizo^ the goddess of sleep or 
dreams, was worshipped with divine honors and 
sacrifices, and her votaries slept in her temple 

* laaiah Ixv. 4» in the Septuagint, it is h toU fAimfJta.ri 
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at Delos with their heads bound with lauref, 
or other fatidical appendages. The Sun was 
addressed with conciliating prayers, as its beams 
dispersed the dreams of the night. Supplica-r 
tions were offered up to Mercury at the con- 
clusion' of festivals for a night of good dreams, 
and images of that deity with his Caduceus 
was placed at the feet of beds, hence called 
sff/Xves*. Bathing also, and kistrations were 
practised as auspicious ; and JEschylus, in 
Aristophanes, directs the attehdants to prepare 
a lamp and warm water taken from the river, 
which were to be employed in some ceremonies 
designed to avert the influence of divine dreams. 
In a fragment of Euripides M'e see Priam, on 
occasion of the dream of Hecuba, in which 
she brought forth a flaming torch : 

*i Smitten with drcad» &n'l anxious care to heaven 
Present the bleating victims, sue for peace» 
And ask if any prophet having prayed 
To PhaebuSy could inform him what events 
Such a portentous vision could produce." 



-* Archteolog. Atticff» a Francis Rous»p. 352» L.vii. C. 4. 

F 3 
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And the royal father is represented to have 
obtained an answer from Apollo forewarning 
him of the destruction which Paris should 
bring on his country *, 

In the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus^ we find 
Palaestrio directing Philocomasium to suppli* 
cate the gods^ in order to avert the effects of 
a dream f • No less respect was paid to dreams 
among the Romans than among the Greeks ;{:• 
Sylla^ in his Commentaries^ inscribed ta 
LucuUus^ endeavoured to excite his reverence 
for them; and Propertius^ and other poets> 
strengthened the general credulity concerning 
them §• 

At lengthy however, it became a principle 
adopted among the Romans upon the multipli^ 
cation of dreams, that none which related ta 



* Fragment of Earipid. Wodhulfs Translat. 
+ Act ii. Sc. 4. See also Act i. Sc 1. 
t PJutarch's Life of SjUa. 
$ Life of Ppnjpey. 
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the public weal should be regarded^ unless they 
were seen by magistrates, or at least by more 
tlian one individual. The principle was some- 
times deserted^ as it is not easy to limit the 
credulity of superstition. Cicero informs us, 
that within the memory of his contemporaries, 
Lucius Julius, who was consul with Publius 
Pompilius, repaired the temple of Juno Sos- 
pita, in obedience to a decree of the seriate 
enacted from respect to a dream of Caecilia, 
the daughter of Baleariciis *. 

Notwithstanding the general respect paid to 
Yearns amcH^ the ancients, it appears that 
some of the more philosophical minds con- 
sidered them as futile and vain ; and conceived 
that divine inspirations were more likely to be 
conveyed to the waking, than to the sleeping 
thoughts, and that if the gods had sent dreams 
they would have enforced more respect to them, 
and have furnished some unequivocal rules of 
interpretation. 

• De Diviiiat. L. i. 
F 4 
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Tbeophrastas represents it to be a part of 
the character of a superstitious man to enquire, 
on receiving a dream^ to what God he should 
perform his tows*; and Cicero^ after elo- 
quentfy stating each side of the question^ rejects 
the idea of their being subservient to divination. 

If the general futility of dreams were not 
sufficiently manifest from their own nature^ it 
would be fully exposed by the fanciful and 
precarious principles upon which tbey were 
interpreted. Every casual correspondence be- 
t\veen dreams and events was noted^ and con» 
strued into a precedent for future explication'; 
sometimes they were explained by contraries, 
and sometimes they were literally expounded. 
It appears from a passage in Plutarch s Life 
of Aristides^ that certain tables were used for 
the interpretation of dreams ; as he speaks of 
one Lysimachus^ a grandson of Aristides^ who 
sitting near the temple of Bacchus gained his 
livelihood by it : we may form some idea of 

• ^at. Hwt. L. Tii. 
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di% egregious triflkig which was sheWn in tW 
art, from the rules of interpretation attributed 
to Artemidorus^ if genuine^ who lived in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius^ and which are trans- 
mitted to us as the residt of deep observation 
and experience ** The whole mystery of his 
art^ if we may judge from those> consists m 
the conclusion drawn from some ordinary re- 
currences of events^ and from the application 
of things reputed significant^ by which cir- 
cumstances were represented as auspicious^ or 
ill-omened^ respectively as the dreams were 
composed of things superstitiously so regarded 
— ^thus for instance in this childish theory^ to 
dream of a fair and great nose intimates subtlety 
—of rosemary and sage, trouble and weakness 

• 

—of d midwife, disclosure of secrets — of a 
leopard, an artful man. It may be easily con- 



• Polydore Virgil, de Invent. Rerura. L. i. C. 24. 
Cum Somnium quod oiuinosum viderctur, vel ipsi vel alii 
habuissenti scribebaht, et obaervahtes quomodo evdmr'ef, et 
»i quando postmodum hiijos simile obtigisset, cxemplo 
prioris putabant eventuruni. See also Fabrifii Biblioth. 
Grace. L. iv. C. 13. 
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teived^ that an art so vague was often acc^nf^ 
modated to the inclination and feelings of those 
nvhom it was the intere&t of interpreters to 
gratify. 

The mother of Dionysius^ the tyrant of 
SyTacuse^ dreamed that she brought forth a 
satyr; and the Sicilian interpreters, called 
Galeotse*, explained the dream to import, 
that her son should be the most illustrious and 
prosperous among the Greeks f. 

Hippias, the leader of the barbarians to the 
plains of Marathon, fancied in a vision that he 
slept with his mother J and the popular con- 
struction led him to expect a return to pro- 
sperity, and a peaceful death at Athens J. A 
similar dream is attributed to the emperor 
Claudius. 



* It is remarkable that the word Galcotfe* or Oalei, is 
.derived from the Hebrew root 71*?^* which sigtiiAcs to reveal, 
f Herdfield in Sphin. C. 37. F. 893. 
"^ Ilerod. L, v. C. 55. 
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PhiUp of Macedon dreamed that he pkiced 
u seal upoa his wife ; he expounded his dream 
to signify, that his wife should be barren, but 
Ari3tonide8> a80othsayer> interpreted it that it 
imported the pregnancy of his wife, inasmuch 
as empty vessels are not sealed. 

Domitian dreamed a few days before his 
death that a golden head rose upon the nape of 
his neck^ which was applied to prefigure the 
golden age which followed in the reigns of his 
five successors*. 

« 

.As to Cesar's dream (says Bacon, the pro- 
found writer from whom I have borrowed the 
two preceding articles,) I think it was a jest, it 
was that he was devoured of a long dragon, 
and it was expounded of a maker of sausages 
that troubled him exceedingly f. We shall 
conclude with the just remark of this great 
man, that the more it appears that divination 



 Bacon's Works, vot. iv. p. 5. 
t Bacon, vol. iii. p. 354. 

F 6 
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has been polluted by vanity and Mipierstition^ 
the more we should receive and preserve ks 
pure part *• 



«*«■ 



* BacoD, Tol. lit p. 57. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

er INSPIRED DREAMS WHICH WERE REN'-' 
DERED SUBSERVIENT TO DIVINE REYE^* 
LATION, AND CONTRIBUTED TO THE ESTAb. 
BLXSIIMENT AND SUPPORT OE THE HE- 
BREW DISPENSATION. 

And the Lord came down in the pillar of the cloud, and 
stood in the door of the Tabernacle and called Aaron and 
Miriam ; and they both caroe forth, and he said. Hear now 
my words : if there be a prophet among you, I the Lord 
will make myself known unto him in a vision, and will 
i^eak unto him in a dream. — Numbers, xii. 5. 6. 



That dreams were employed by God for the 
conveyance of his instructions to mankind frotia 
the earliest ages, is indisputable^ and thou^ \ve 
are inclined to reject those dreams which are 
related in profane history^ as not the result; o£ 
preternatural suggestion^ it is^ certain that tlip 
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distinctions laid down by Macrobius had a 
foundation in reality. It appears also^ that 
however we may deny that God imparted his 
immediate suggestions to those who were not 
subjected to his especial direction^ or had a 
connection with the great scheme of revela- 
tion; yet we may still admit that the Grecian 
and Roman persuasions of die existence of 
inspired dreams were well founded^ though 
formed only on a traditional knowledge of those 
modes which were occasionally adopted by God 
for the communication of the particulars that 
illustrated his designs* 

The visions which were imparted to Abraham 
and others *, in which the word of the Lord 
is represented to have addressed them^ and 
they themselves to have spoken ; and which 
seem to have happened as well during the day 
as after ^^ the sun was gcme down^ and a deep 
sleep fell" on the favoured person "f^ may be 



 Gerf. XV. XX. $ — 7. xxvi. 24. 

t Gen. XV. xl. t — 5. Numb. zxiv. 4—16. See also 
Acts xiii. 2 — 17. 1 Kings ill. 5. Job xxxiii. 14 — 16. 
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classed tmder the third diBtributUm of MacrcH 
bius^ which represented ora^tdar connnunica- 
tions to obtain^ when in sleep^ some venerable 
or sacred person or deity^ foresbewed future 
events^ or gave directions as to what should be 
done or avoided. The figurative and mysterious 
vision which represented the majesty of God 
ascendant above ministering angels^ and pro- 
nouncing to Jacob the increase and dispersion 
of his seed^ and the blessings to be derived 
through his race to manldnd^ may be ranged 
under the same division"*^ as may also the 
grand religious expostulation thus finely de- 
scribed by Eliphaz in the book of Job. 

" Now a thing was secretly brought to me^ 
and mine ear received a little thereof. 

*' In thoughts from the visionir of the nighty 
then deep sleep falleth on men. 



• Gen. xxviii. xsxi. 11' — 13* 24. 
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'^ Fear came upon me and tremblings Vfbltlt 
made all my bones to shake. 

'^ Then a spirit passed before my face ; th^ 
hair of my flesh stood. 

'' It stood stilly but I could not discem tlie 
form thereof: an image was before my eyes^ 
there was silence^ and I heard a voice^ sayings 

*' Shall mortal man be more just than God? 
Shall a man be more pure than his Maker ? 

*^ Behold^ he putteth no trust in Iiis 
servants ; and his angeb he chargeth with folly : 

^^ How much less in them that dwell in 
houses of clay^ whose foundation is in the dust, 
which are crushed before the moth i 

^' TTiey are destroyed from morning tor 
evening : they perish for ever without any re- 
garding it, 
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'^ Doth not their excellency which is m 
them go away ? They die even without wis- 
dom  r 

The dreams furnished by divine favour fo 
Joseph^ in which the sheaves and stars per- 
formed an obeysance expressive of the reverence 
that wa* to be paid to his elevation +, as well 
as tliose which were furnished to the officers of 
Pharoah j:^ and to the king himself §^ may be 
placed under the first distinction of Macrobius^ 
that of dreams, properly so called^ which were 
described to be mysterious representations re- 
quiring expositions^ and subservient to divina- 
tion ; and under this class may justly be ar- 
ranged also the mysterious and enigmatical 
visions of Daniel^ Ezekiel^ St. Jobn^ and other 
prophetst 



• Job iv. ij, &c. 

t Gen. xxxvii. 6. 7, 9, comp. with Gen. xlii. 6. zliik 
'26. 28. xliv. 14. I. 8. 
X Gen. xl. 5. 
$ Gen. xli. 1 — $* 
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The dream indeed which was especially so 
denominated^ was in its original import deemed 
to be prophetical of real circumstances^ as the 
very derivation of the word intimates importing 
to speak truth '^ ; but so many fictions were 
invented even among the Jews during the time 
of the prophets^ that dreams became pro* 
verbially represented as truth mingled with 
falsehood^ as wheat mixed with straw t* 

The term vision^ which Macrobius considers 
as a prophetic representation of events exactly 
foreseen^ is employed by the sacred writers as 
genetally expressive of revelation however 
imparted. ^' In a dream/' says Elihu^ '^ in a 
vision of the nighty when deep sleep falleth 
upon men in slumberings upon the bed ^^ then 



* Oviipoc, from or, truth, and itftif, to speak. 

t Jcrem. xxii. 32. xxiii. 28. Sicut impossibile est ut sit 
Triticum sine Pale&» ita fieri non potest ut sit somnium 
absque verbis falsis. Porta Mosis, P. 23. 

i Job xxxiii. 15. 17. In the Septuagint it is n fnAtm 
fvxTiftyii. Psal. Ixxxiz. 19. 1 Kings iii. 5. 13. 
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he openeth &e ears of m^i^.aud sealeth their 
instruction.^ Specie instances which may 
suit the exact defimtion of the Latin writer, 
are furnished in the account of the vision in 
which God communicated to Abraham the 
sojourning of his multiplied descendants four 
hundred years in Eg^t, their coming out^ and 
his own death in a peaceful old age*; or in 
that in which a consolatory assurance was im- 
parted to Israel^ that he should go into Egypt, 
and that his son Joseph diould close his eyesf ^ 
or if we restrict the ttvai to the revelations 
communicated by day to the wakii^ senses. 
We may refer to the miraculous vision inqparted 
to St. Paul on his journey to Damascus, whe« 
even the men who accompanied hkEn saw the 
lig^ and heard the voioe,^ though not the dis- 
tinct words, it should seem, which addressed 
him. 



• Gen. XV. 13. 16. 

t Gen. xlvi: 24. See also 1 Sam. iii. 1 Kings ili. 5« 
Lute i. 8. 22. Acts x. 12. 
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Examples of the fourth and fifth description, 
as uuconnected with any design or pretence of 
revelation^ must be sought for in the perturbed 
slumbers of anxiety^ or in the reveries of a 
confused and dozing imagination. 

There are certainly dreams mentioned in 
Scripture of so ambiguous a character^ that it 
ivould be a subject of intricate discussion to 
reduce them to any exact distinction: this 
indeed is not necessary^ the communications 
afforded to the prophets^ and consigned to the 
r^ard of future ages, in Scripture, whether 
dreams, or idsions, or oracles ; whether figu- 
ratively or literally prophetic, were unquestion- 
ably inspired, and subservient to divine revela* 
tion, they had the criterion of truth as tending 
to advance the service (^ the tirue God, and 
the real interests of men, though opposed by 
those of false prophets whom God permitted 
to prove the Israelites * ; whether by dreams 



* VcmU xUi. 1-^. Zeeh. z. 3. Jerem» xxUi. 95 — 28» 
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preternaturally sii^ested, or casually predictive^ 
does not appear; and who pi^of^esied also 
&lse dreams^ causing the people to err by 
their lies and by their lightness^ not sent by 
God^ nor commanded by him *• 

The first and immediate predictions of the 
tine prophets were often accomplished during 
the lives of those to whom they were furnished^ 
and such parts were usually so dear^ and ac- 
>eompanied with such explanations^ as enabled 
the prophet to miderstand them^ and to in-* 
terpret them if furnished to uninspired persons^ 
while the distant allusions by which they gilded 
the remoter scenes of the divine scheme were 
often^ perhaps^ of questionable character to 
the propliets themselves. 

Great caution was recommended by God to 
his people m the examination of the pretensions 
of the prophets and dreamers who affected 



* Isaiah xxiu. 32. 
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iaspiratioii. Tbe ^ latUMtt which thott shidt 
possese/ aaid the Afanighty, ^ hearkened unto 
obseiren of tunes and diymen, but as for thee 
the Lord thy God has not suffered thee to do 
80 * ;** and when God forewarned them against 
•those who prophesied lies^ he established the 
tendency of the instractjon as the test of troth. 

If we consider the dject and intuition of 
the dreams recorded in sacred hbtory^ they 
appear to as worthy of^ and consistent with the 
declared designs of God^ connected with the 
plan of his miraculous dispensation^ and con- 
^jBtituting part of the great scheme of prophecy. 
Where they were imparted to those not in 
immediate subjection to that dispensation which 
was ratified by miraculous testimonies^ they still 
were ttppropriated to the signalizing of God's 
professed cause and servants^ by the interpreta- 
tion of the prophets^ and bore often a reference 
to the Messiah. 



 Deut. xviii. 11. 
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This tKjpfpeaats in die memoralile instaiices of 
the dreams of Nebuchadaezzar^ the first of 
MJiich^ as explained by Daniel^ develcqped the 
character of successive kingdoms which were 
to be introdoctive to the dommion of Qirist *; 
and the second revealed a signal decree of a 
corrective judgment against an unrighteous and 
inflated prince^ which none but a prophet^ 
emboldened by an inspired confidence^ would 
have ventured to intapret and apply f: on 
other occasions the dreams imparted to the 
individual bore a reference to national diapensa- 
tion. God on those occasions c(»ulescended 
to employ true visions to the discountenancing 
of those who trusted in false dreams^ as in 
Egypt he permitted Moses to defeat the 
Egyptian magicians by their own arts. 

There are some accounts in Scripture which 
have been considered as descriptive of visionary 
representations^ but which should perhaps 



i^*i 



* Dan. ii. 4. t Dui. Ur^ 
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rather be understood m narrative of actual 
•events^ such are some of those which relate to 
the appearance of superior beings^ as where 
angels are recorded to have visited or en- 
countered favoured persons for encouragement 
or trials as in some of the appearances vouch- 
safed to Abraham and Lot and others *, and 
particularly in the instance of God's host which 
met Jacobs or in that of the man wrestling 
with him ; in which accounts there is no in- 
timation that the scene was not real^ and in 
the latter instance the proofs of a real agency 
were sensibly demonstrated in the disjointing, 
of Jacob's thigh f . 

* Some Jeuisli writers, indeed, who restrict 
the modes of divine communication with design 
to elevate the pretensions of Moses to an ex- 
clusive height, consider all communications 
wliich were wot imparted to tlieir great Law- 



* Gen. xvii. S@. xvi. 19. xviii. 22. Joshua v. 13-?-15. 
Jud. vi. xiii. Jub xxxviii. 

t Gen. xx\Mw See aiso iii. 8. xix. ^. Acts xii. 9. 
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gWer tis referring to representations in dreams^ 
or visions * ; though the Scriptures in no place 
Mill authorize such restrictions, and in many 
instances afford us proof to the contrary^. 

^l)ei« are some accounts also of dreams 
represented to have contributed to establish 
the fame of ihe Hebrew dispensations, which 
are not recorded by sacred writers^ and which 
majr be received, or rejected, without affecting 
the theory which we support. Such, for ih- 
stance, is the dream related by Josephus to 
have occurred to Alexander at Dio, in Mace- 
donia, in which a figure habited like the high 
priest of the Jews, encouraged him to proceed 
in bis P^sian expedition Vi'ith assurance of 
success ; in consequence of w^hich, on meeting 
the high priest Jaddua on his approach with 
hostile intentions to Jerusalem, he adored the 
name of Jehovah inscribed on the sacred mitre, 

* Numbers xU. 6- 2 Sam. vii. 4-^17. Maimoa. Hore 
Nevoch. P. 2. C. 41. 
t 3 Sam. xzviii. 6. 15. 

VOL. I. G 
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^eclaiu^ die dream which he had beheld, and 

I 

^ot only pardoned tbe J^ws for having with- 
holden the assistance which he had requesited 
at the si^e of Tyre> but grained great privi* 
leges to liiem *» 

This niigbt have been a fiction of Hebrew 
vapity, or an artful stratagem of Alexander^ 
^hp inust have heard of the wonderful mark^ 
of .diving interference manifested towards the 
JeMr9> apd;Iidve been anxious to animate his 
s^Uiers ^vith a n^^ous confidence. 

j:!^!^ .remembrance of the inspired dreams 
w|^<;lv J)^d ^o^vey^d divli^^e instruction to their 
foxi^f^^^f^, ]ed the Jews to entertain a super* 
fititious reverence for dreams long a^er miraf- 
ipiilqus inoded of revelation had ceased ainoiig 
them* Whoever had a dregm whi<^ s^eme^ 
to porli^ calomiliie^ iuld afllictf^ hii mf¥^f >. 
in^sdl a fast 4«i.-Iuiii9elC:on itb^/qV^iyii^.^ 



>' 
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Aay, even though it were tlie S^bb^fl), on 
which 6ky fa.stit)|^ was not permitted for anjr 
other cause. In the evening, beftire the taking 
of any food, a^r the period of listing Avsts 
^xpired> it was customary among liiem, fof 
the penson to whom the dream was imparted^ 
to assemble three friends, to whom be said^ 
^^ I have had a good dream/' rq>efttiDg tHb 
seven tiraes^ they as often an8weriiig> '^Tlidil 
hast had a good di^eamj it is ^1, belt gdod.- 
Let it become good^ may die merciftil GkMl< 
make it good, that -it may be good anfd becotid^ 
good;^ adding afterwards, for an auspicious 
omen, from the twelfdi verse of the thirtieth 
Psalm, ^' To the end that my gloiy may sing 
praise to thee, aiid not be silent* O Lord, 
ray God, I wiH give tiianks unto thee for ever :** 
ami ^m the thirtiedi verse of the thirty^irst 
chf^l^er of Jeretiiiah> *^ Then shall the virgin 
r^iee in tbe^dance, both young men and old 
td|^&^,''fot» 1 \ri& turn their moiumkig ii|to 
joy, and will comfort them, and make them 
rejoice from their sorrow ;*' anf concluding 
with th% seventh v<^ae of. the Book- of £ccle* 

o 2 
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ftiastes, '* Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, 
and drink thy wine with a merry heart, for 
God oow accepteth thy works.** This they 
call the benefaction of a dream. 

If they had a dream of ambiguous' character, 
so that they could not determine whether it 
were good or bad, they had a peculiar form df 
prayer in which they prayed God to turn it to 
their good ; these forms are in their Books of 
Prayer*. 

1 1 II \ ' III  ii ' ii I , — — »— f^f^i^ 

^ Buxtorf. Synagoga Judaica. C. 13. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OK INSPIRED DREAMS WHICH CONTRIBUTED 
TO THE CONFIRMATION AND ADVANCE' 
MENT OF THE GOSPEL. 

It eamiot be tiiat y^hfa such providence «ppcfars io lesser 
concerns* it should be found wanting in those, of cliief 
consideration, but the prophecies and cores of diseases 
which have been manifested in the. world proceed from the 
good providence of God^^^alluit, Pkilo$oph, dc Diis et 
Muttdo, tthntkrw h, &c. p. 70. 



As it appears to have been designed that the 
second dispensation should not be defective as 
to any proofs which might demonstrate its 
divine authority^ inspired dreams^ such as those 
which had been imparted in preceding com- 
munications of God*s will^ were ftunished in 
testimony of the Gospel^ and are described as , 
the effect of the operation of the Spirit. The 

G 3 
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gracious scheme was introduced indeed bj 
divine dreams^ which afforded an assurance of 
the miraculous conception of our Lord'*'^ and 
the birth of his forerunner f, and it was after- 
wards supported by a. frequent display of God V 
interference manifested in vision :{:^ 

These were consistent willi the intimations 
of prophecy : Joel speaking of the times of 
the Gospel^ had thus predicted in God's nai&cf^ 
^' Bcrhold it shall come to pass afterward^ that 
I^will pour out my Spirit upon all flesb> and 
your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
your old men shall dream dreams, and your 
young men shall see visions, and also upon th^ 
servants and the hand ms^ids, in those days will 
I pour out my Spirit § ; and this a{^>ein'8 to> 
have been sufBcienlly fulfilled, as well by tho 
iustmctions conveyed in dreams to St. Peter, 



^i^ 



* Matt. i. 20. t Lukei.l1r— 22» 

t Matt. ii. 18. 19. xivii. 19* 

J Joel iL 2S» 29k comp. with Acts ii. 16^.17;. j 
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St. Paul ''^^ and others^ as by the tniraculpui' 
descent and influence of the Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost. 

It deserves .to be remaiiced^ that the dreamt 
mentioned in Scripture^ which were subservient 
to prophetic revelation^ were of the most part 
composed of objects previously familiar to the 
minds of the favoured person^ though so comr 
bined as to be representative of future e^nts. 
As in the instance of the vision imparted to 
Peter^ in which he beheld a vessel descending 
unto him^ ^herein were all manner of four^ 
footed beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, 
and creeping Uiings^ and fowk of the airf. 
Some^ however^ presented spiritual beings^ of 
which the human apprehension could have n^ 
experimental knowledge but by divine rev/ela-^ 
tien^ and some^ scenes of unspeakable glory^ 
which though the mind might be permitted to 

* Acts ix. 10. x». 5. xvi. 10. xviiL 9. S Cor. xii: 1 — 3. 
See also Matt, xxvii. 19. - 

t Acts X. 10-^16*  •- 

G 4 
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contemplate them in miraculous extasy^ \rheB 
doubtful whether in the bod^ or out of the 
bociy, yet could not be described in human 
language^ or made intelligible to human con* 
ceptions in tlie ordinary state of corporeal 
existence *. 



• 9 Cor. xii. 1—4. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ON I>REAMS SUBSEQUENT TO THE ESTABLISir- 
MENT OF CliKISTIANITT, WHICH HAVE H^ 
TITLE TO BE CONSIDERED AS INSPIRED. 

Meanwhile those pr^udices which iningle tli«ms€lves 
with true religion find, as we may say, the means oi be- 
coming confounded witli it, and of drawing to themselves 
tlie respect due only to it. We dare not attack them* 
from the apprehension of attacking, at the same time* 
something sacred.— Cepcndant ce$ Pr^jt»g^s, ^c, Fontei^elle 
HisU de Oracles, 



As there were some original dreams which 
contributed to the conveyance of divine in- 
struction to mankind, the general notion of 
inspired dreams was built on experience ^ 
though it was afterwards enlarged to compre- 
hend many fictitious accounts fabricated in 
later times, in imitation of those visions^ whicb 
were farnished in testimony of truth.^ 

G. 5 
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It is uncertain at what period pretematnraf 
visions ceased to be afforded : those who cori* 
sider them as having constituted a part of the 
evidei\ce of Christianity^ will suppose them to 
have ceased with the other documents of a 
]iiifac«4o!^ oeconomy ; and if they survived the 
apostolic age, to have teiminated with the 
preternatural gifts of the Spirit, which pro- 
bably finished when the gospel had been pro- 
mulgated towards the third, or, at farthest, the 
fourth century. 

Cyprian, who flourished m the third century^ 
pretcaided to have had divine visions ou extra- 
prdioary exigencies ; as in his Letters to Cse- 
ciliua *, he professed thereby to have been 
instructed to mingle wiue with water. at the 
eucharist, in opposition to those who liad only 
water. Tertullian also speaks of visions im- 
parted to others. 



£pUt. luii*; 
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. St* Basilj yfho lived in the fourth c^nturji 
endeavoured to discounige the confidence in 
dreams which prevailed in his time^ when pro- 
bacy false pretensions to inspiration were 
much multiplied. " If/ sayi^ he, '^ the visions 
wliich appear in sleep concur with tlie precepts 
of. the Lord, let men be content with the 
Scriptures^ which require no assistance from 
dreams to produce a just reliance : for if tlie 
Lord left his peace with us> and gave us a new 
commandment, that we should love one aho^ 
ther, but dreams induce war aad dissension, 
and extinction of affection, let not men furnish 
opportunity to the devil of invacfii^ their souls 
in sleep, nor give more M'eight t# their hhckk 
in sleep than to saving doctrines *«" And this 
indeed was agreeable to the instmctions of the 
Sob of Sirach, which repl-esented ordihurj 
dreams as calculated oidy to '^ lift up fools, 
since he who so regarded them was like him 
that catched at a shadow, or followed after 



• BasU>Ep«oex. toI. iii. e<Ut.Par. 
6 6 
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the wind* i^ at the same thne that he distiiH 
giiished judiciously between those tltat were 
^ven in support of revelation^ sayings '^ Di^* 
vinations^ and soothsaying^, and dreams^ are 
vain; and the heart faneieth as a woman^s heart 
in travail ; atid if they are not sent from die 
Most High in thy visitaUon^ set not thy heart 
npon thenij for dreams have deceived many, 
and they have foiled that put their trust in 
them f . 

Tliere is a principal consideration which 
should incline us to the belief^ that ordinary 
dreams do not deserve to be respected as ccmi* 
munications of preternatural instruction to man- 
kind j winch is^ that we are not furnished with 
any suri^ principles of confidence^ or any standi 
mg authority of interpretatign : many dreams 
are indisputably fallacious as to conjectures of 



 Ecclns. xxxiv. 1,4* 

t £cclus. xxxiv. 5. 7. Divinatio errorb et ** ausuria men* 
dacia et somnift male fugientium, vankas^ m the strong 
rendering of the Vulgate. 
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future events/ and i!ve have m ifio4e of di^ 
criminatiiig what is to be regarded as iabe or 
true; it cannot be suppased that God should 
require us to be influenced by that which has 
no sfaiiip of his sanction, and it* most be use*. 
Ies9 lo be famished with the predifctioB of 
events, Wfakb have no rektion to any aAequate 
object, no title to be beUevedy-and" of which 
no prudence can avoid the accomplishments 

When dreams were imparted under the mi* 
raculous dispensations of God, those who were 
favoured with them knew where to apply for 
their construction, and had the criterion wh^^by 
to judge of .their fidelity ; tbey were ttoght to 
address themselves to the prophets of tiie Locd^ 
or to the high priest ; or to abide by those sa* 
cred oracles and general rules of confidence, 
by which dreams and prophets might alike be 
tried *. 



^ ^wiiB IP  m 



* Deot.. xiiu S, J^em* viin* 3l2. -Ba^lcj^'j Essaj (at 
Inspiration. 
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That mhm iiidicilioii» of G^d'a uniiic;i^te 
loterferenoe .wUb hitUMin ooocfiim w«i« ouini- 
fygted hftsptcM commumcali<Hii manyperT 
aoiM ; should GonceWe themselves or olbeis to 
he 4ihjects pf divkie hvow, and mstmiqentf 
of God's views, was natuial. To those who 
W^r€ de^ly affected by religious impresfnons, 
eveiy, eveat. waii a mirad^^ every dream a dxm» 

It yms natural also, that in times of |«j»e* 
cution and peril, the professors of Christianity 
should offa^ resign themselves to sleep ^ith 
uneasy reflections, which might generate fearful 
dice^ms;.aiid it is therefore not improbable, 
thi^t Polycfrpi bishop of Smyrna, might dream 
a lew d^9 before his martyrdom, that be saw 
the pUlow on wh|ch he, reclined set. on fire 
apd consumed to ashes ; a dream which, iie 
considered as prophetic of his fate: nor is it 
improbable, upon similar considerations, that 
Cyprian should have a dream, which seemed 
to foresfaew the persecution rsdsed byJEihin- 
amis, president of r£gypt. '. 
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There are few dreams Vfhklk kave 
more cdebrated tfatm that of Coustantiiie^ m» 
whieh, according to contemporary wrilem^ be 
was institioted on the night preceding the action 
of ^eMSvian bri<%e^ to inscribe the diidds of 
his soldiers with the 'eeies^at ^n^ the -sacred 
mdnogrom of the name <tf Christ ; a form of 
prayer being likewise communicated to licininsy 
which was repeated by the soldiers before ^e 
engagement. Gibbon refers die dreani to the 
policy and enthusiasm of the emperor/ Idoiisi- 
dering it as similar to the pious frauds 6f wMch^ 
Philip and Sertorius had availed themselves*** ' 

TolHus, hi his prefece to Bbilean^s TVans- 
lation of Longinus^ mentions^ witKoUt referring 
to authority^ a similar visiort bf Antigonite, 
who ^sured his troops^ that he hadseiNt'li 
pabting on a symbol of safety, wkh ftese 
virords, " In this conquer :* but, as Mr. Gibt* 

,' - • ' ( ; ' • *• ' ' ^ J . » ' . I »  

I 

» . • ' . ..■ • t . t I 

Clerc, Bib* Antiq. torn. iii. p. 430. Lact«nt. Pe mort. 
Persecut. chap. xliv. Addison on Meffals. 
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boo has observed^ diere is ground for doubt, 
as it is not mentioned by DiodoniSi Plij^arch^ 
JustiBi or Polyamus* 

Fulgonus speaks of a dream of Masilienos^ 
wbo^ being sent by the emperor Honorios 
a^iinst GiiMo for the recovery of Africa^ ima- 
gined that he saw St. Ambrose^ bidiop of 
Milaa^ then dead; ^lAo, striking the ground 
thrice widi his^ pastoral staff> thrice esM^laimed^ 
^' Here and in thii pkce :" and accordhigiy 
on the same spot^ on &e next day^ Masilienus. 
casUy defeated Giklo^ 

•• 

Many dreams and visions were fabricated to 
give a colour to the pretensions and ^ew« of 
Mahomety and his superstition. . Cad^ha^wha 
received him into her service, and afterwards 
raised hint ta a. near connection . by marriage^ 
is reported to have been prepared for his re* 
ception by a dream, im which she beheld the 
common image of ftiture greatness^ die sun, 
d^^cendrhg £rbm heaven, and entering her 
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house^ ctiffiising a 'i^letidor by mhvA erery 
house in Mecca was enlightened *• 

Tbos^jy^ho wished tiy estabUsb a^d s«q>pi)itt 
supi^rstition^ imturally pretended to jthe saai^ 
testimonies which they had seen snccessfnUy 
displayed in the advancement of thie r^}^on* 
Hence also^ in imitation of ^e diyine vieiioifir 
which had contributed ta the rise and conn 
iirm?^tion of Christianity^ pjr^phetic eo^tfl^ir 
and divine illuminations werefrQquentfy tiffeqtecl 
by those whose enthusiasm^ i or . art^ df^sigjns^. 
interested them in the progress of erxor and 
delu^on; and the seeds of jlJio^.impQ^iMQta 
were early sown^ which, afte^iyardft rjpenfii^ 
into monastic frauds 



, ) 1 . 



When monkish tales multiplie4 likfi^i)^)hfi|t 
fablesj, St. Bernard's mother dreamed that she 
had a J[ittje whit^ .^wrking dog; witl^in hejCj ^Incb^ 
wheii she comnrnnicatj^d tpi a reUgipiif p«i;sw> 
he replied* ^^ Thpu shalt be the mother of, an 

mmm^mm'^mm^^^ 9 I " »  — ^w— ^^— i— —    i — 

• $ee li. Addison's first Skate of Mahumedunu 
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excelknt dog indeed ; he shall be tl^ hopes of 
God's house^ aad shall iiK:es0andiy bark against 
the adversaries of it^ for he shall be a famous 
preacher, and shall cure many by his medicinal 
tongue *." 

Many such like dreams are recorded to have 
Signalized the early periods of Christianity. 
Archbishop Lanrenee, who built the church of 
Our Lady at Canlerbuiy, is said> when about 
to redre into France, under the disoom-age* 
ment of a perseculionj to have been^amed 
in a dream, and severely scourged by the 
apostle 3t. Pet^, for wishing to forsake his 
flock.. On the relation of the dream by the 
archbishop, and the s^ht of his stripes, £ad- 
bald was baptized, and became a protector of 
the Qiurch f • 

Nothing was more common in the super- 
stitious i^es of the Church, than the contriv- 



* Francis Amboco Vit. Bernard. L. i. 'Hdldfield in 
Sphiug. C. 37. p. 893. 
i Holinshed, B. viii. C. 24. 
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aace of dreams connected wklirthcfinstitntiodf 
of religious establishments^ the attainment oC 
dignities^ and the discovery of bodies^ and.re* 
lies of apostles and martyrs^ whipb might be« 
come the objects of lucrative veneration. Ther6 
are accounts in Fulgosius of the des^nation 
of a spot at Terracina for a convent^ of the 
promise of the popedom to Eugenius IV* add. 
^icolaus V. and of other revelations hj 
dreams, none of which se^m to have been 
of so much importance as that made by the 
apostle St. Andrew to Peter Pontanu8> a 
simple man^ who was iiustructed by the apostle 
to £nd at Antioch the spear which pierced our 
Saviour's side ; in the coi^dence of which 
iastrument^ carried by a bishop, the ^ty^ which 
was besi^ed by the Persians^ and half fa* 
Inished, was extricated from distress, and ob» 
tained a victory over Catban, Uie Persiaa 
general. 

Monica, the mother of St. Austin, being 
distressed with the id^a that her son was a 
Manichean^ derived consolation from a dream> 
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ID wKich she fencied that she stood upfon ar 
wooden rule; and that^ on being qnestioned 
bj a y<)ang man of glorious appearance con- 
cerning the causie of the sorrow with which 
she was oppressed, she answered^ that it wa» 
for her sOn^ now hanging on the vei^e of de- 
struction : upon which she was commanded ta 
take courage, for that she should see her son 
upon the same rule with herself, as happened 
by his conversioa''^. 
.»• • 

JVnpther relation^ still more curious> is given 
by Fulgosius^ who relates^ that Natalis, a mar* 
tyrj having fallen into the heresy of Theodo- 
tio% whidi nspresented Jesus as a mere mao^ 
and havisig bee% notwithstandii^ consecrated 
a bishop, was^ after m»iy fruitless admonkioiis- 
in sleep, at length severely chastised by an 
angel ; and by this salutary discipline effectuatl j 
converted to the catholic Csiritb* 
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Another isle, equally ridiculous^ but more 
probable^ is funiished by the same author^ con- 
cerning John^ an Egyptian monk> who retired 
into solitude with the resolution to shun all 
intercourse with women ; but being entreated 
by a Roman tribune to visit his wife^ he agreed 
to appear to her in a dream> as he according 
^d the following night. 

The appearance of St. Ambrose to direct 
the discovery of the bodies of Gervasius and 
Prolasius^ and of Gamalieli who> in the reign 
of Honorius^ brought to light that of St.* St^ 
phen and his sons ; in testimony of which a 
festival^ called the Festival of the IHscovcry of 
St. Stephen's Body^ was establi^ed^ must be 
mentioned^ and may be classed under the same 
head. 

Tlie dreams which contributed to raise Ae 
reputation of saints^ '^ formed to fancy visions 
and phantoms, and report them/ and to im- 
po$e on the credulity of their votak-ies, were 
so numerous and triflings that it would be a 
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fniidess waste of time to analyze their distinct 
character. 

In our own country^ St. Duustan was mar- 
Tellously addicted to <keainsand vbiona^ and 
though they do not appear to have been par- 
ticularly edifying^ they were very profitable to 
himself; since Holinshed inlbrms us^ that 
^^ through declaring of his dreams and visions 
be obtained^ in the time of king Edgar^ first, 
the hishopric of Worcester, aft^wards of Lon- 
don, and last of all the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury *•** . 

On the other hand, dreams had sometiities 
at contrary effect ; for the same author informs 
:iis, that Richard de Havering resigned the 
archbishopric of Dublin for reflections -on a 
dream, which led him to consider, that he re- 
ceived the revenues of his see, and had suf- 



• il^Uiis2i«]9. vo!l.|i.«B« 7^^pl tM^ 
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$er^ his Qock to starve for want of preiich' 



jng». 



We are HOt to suppose^ that spurious visions 
%vere peculiar to the Rofnish Church, since 
many pious frauds, with respect to dreams, 
were fahricated and countenanced in supersti- 
tious times, even hy those who designed to 
support the reformation of existing abuses. 
Art was in those cases opposed to art ; but it 
was to the credit of the leading restorers of true 
religion in this and other countries, that they 
ridiculed and disclaimed such assistance, and, 
under the final influence of the reformed faith, 
*^ refused profane and old wives' fables, ex- 
ercising themselves rather* unto godliness ;" 
putting to flight dreams, omens, ghosts, and 
hobgdbtins, disenchanting castles, and exor- 
cising, at lengtli, only by reason and true phi- 



« Holuis&e<t*j J)<!CcfiptioB ef XrdUnd, Ch. 5. 
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losopbf ^ churdi-yardsy hauated houses*, and 
possessed persons *. 

As specimens of tbe dreams before ailuded 
to, we shall mention fion^e wbicbj l»otfa uiider 
the Romish and reformed periods^ have bee9. 
fabricated by superstition or imposture. 

The night beforeWilliam II. was kiUed,am<mk 
dreamed that he saw the king gnaw with bis teeth 
the image of Christ crucified^ aiid that as he 
was about to bite away tbe legs of the same 
imsge^ Christ with his feet spumed him to the 
ground \ that as he lay there issued from his 
mouth a flame of fire and abundaace of smoke. 
This being related to the ki|^ byKobort JFib^ 
Hammon^ be made a jest of it^ sayings '^ This 
monk would fain have s^met|iing.for hisib'eafen: 
go, give him an hundred ^l^lli^^^ tMlf bid kin^ 
look tliat he dream mgire ,aijkspi|^ii^ . diSeams 



HutchiB3^ 'on Witchcr»rt, £, 31* . .. | 
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ker^after." Notwithstanding also these and 
odier waraings, he went out to hunt in the 
New Forest^ tlioti^ somewlrat' moved* He 
had stayed in all the forenoon^ till an artificei* 
l»rought him six cross-bow arrows^ very strong 
andshftrp^ whereof he keptfbur^ and delivered 
iwo to Sir. Waited Tyrrel, a knight of Nor* 
mandy^ his bow-foearer^ 9&jing> *^ Here^ Tyr»> 
rel^ take your two^ for yoa know how to shoc^ 
&em to a good purpose.^ The event is weEl 
known ; the king was accidei^ly kiHed by Sir 
Waller Tyrrd's arrow *• 

Holinshed tehttes^ that Heniy Beauclerk^ the 
brotb^ of RiifuSy had a warning which coo- 
tcU^uted to his safety* 

Dreams multiplied with the dangers which 
assailed the Romish power. Pope Inno- 
cent IV. is said to have dreamed^ tliat Robert 



• Baker's Chronicle, p. 53, 54. Wwalefs Wonders, 
U iv. C, 58. 
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Ctoakhmi, bii^op of Linc<dii, came to him, 
Hfid iirkh his tlaff struck him on the tnie, smj-- 
ip%, 'f Surge, miser, et veni in judicium," — 
^^ Hiie/ wnetcb> and come to judgmeDt.** Thift 
fbream, iodeed^ might very probably have oc* 
curred^ a$ it wa« not extraordinary^ that the 
pope's fears must have been alarmed bjr 
the contagions principles of hostility which 
ibis innovator was propagating in a country so 
lu^MNitivn to. the see of Rome. The pope is 
.imid . to .h»re died a few days after ; the agila<- 
iiOQ occasioned by the dream m^ht possibly 
bftve accelerated his death *• 

Thmnas Aquinas, who is called the Evan! 
gelkal I)octor> is said to have accustomed 
himself;, by abstract speculatiouj to &U into 
WMfmyi becoming to all appearance dead^ and 
gaimtig the « knowledge of absti wie things and 
myi^teries^t* I'bis report ni^ight have been 



• SNftop. €h.-^t. Cent. IJ^ fr. 4S9» 
t ZittngUXliea. L. iu. .^2^^ 
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framed in reference to the abstracted sttidii 
«ufid cKscovenes of <hc saint, and believed h6ni 
regard to his extraordinary character; but fM^ 
-^mdistanding the general ifterit i^&idh has^beeh 
ascribed by hi^ admirers to his 'vt^itittgs, Hte 
need iiot the spleen o€ Luther 16 dispub tlk^ 
ihspinition. 

The mgbt before Heniy II. of Fnnvte "vinis 
slain^ his queeii is related to hare itettmtii, 
tbat she saw her hU8baii<p8 ieje pDft dut>^n4itdi 
^sdWwards happened in a tcmma»ieiit> ini'iiiMdh 
he engaged in spite of the eiiti%aii«»'flf 4ikii 
wife^ by a splinter from a broken lance of a 
kn^ht, named Montgoniierf, which ^^ccHsS^ned 
the deadi of tiie' king. It is fuither reported^ 
^hat a little before this etent the king, toliear- 
'jttr^ <a Hiistingtli^ed counselfer^' Ann du B^utgy 
p\eai in- defence of the Protestant religion^ 
lAifd aglkittst peliiectitidn, widia strong address 
to himself, was so incensed as to cadse him to 
be apprehended and imprisoned^ protesting to 
him in these words: ^^ These t&yes of mine 
shall see thee buriit" -Diiriftglhk^tilne great 

H 2 
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feasts were preparing at court for the marriagis 
of the king's daughter and sister. The day 
being arrived^ the king employed the momiug 
in examining the president and other counsel- 
lors against Du Boui|^^ and others .charged 
with the same doctrines^ intending to glut his 
' eyes with their execution ; but that very afteiy 
noon he received the fetal blow in his right 
eye^ which killed him in eleven days *• 

* * w 

.This story might possibly be the pious iui- 
Mention of the Huguenots^ to intimate God's 
resentment against persecutors. Bacon^ how- 
ever^ informs u.s, that^ when in Franc^^ he 
'beard froni Dr. Pena^ that. the queen mother, 
who was given to curious arts^ had caused 
the king's nativity to be calculated under a 
feigned name, and laughed at their judgment 
when informed that he should be killed in a 
du4.4^ thinking that his station raised him above 
.Uiat (knger *. 



• ClarVs Martyr. 

t Bacon's Works* toI. iii. p. 55S. 
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- Jaines V. who wiished to dbcountendnce the 
Reformation^ which broke out ia Scotland 
about 1541^ denounced persecution agaiiirst 
its advocates^ and even againi^t his own 8oiis;,*if 
they should engage in the cause^ Sir J&ifies 
Hamilton^ who was suspected of a biar to die 
party> ivas falsely accused of preaching agaiite^ 
the 'lung's life^ and in consequence executed. 
Soon ^erwards the kii^ at linlitbgow safw^ 
in his sleepy Thomas Scott^ the justice's clerk, 
Mrroimded by devils, lamenting that -he had. 
been employed in a persecution which had 
now subjected him to torment. 

• \ • • 

If is added, that Scott died on the next 
day, and that he expired, declaring that he was 
condemned by God's righteous judgment/ 
James b said to have been disturbed with 
other dreams, the effect of a guilty con- 
science*. 






* Spotswood's Hist, of the Chiurcli o^ Scotlftn<f. 
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. The epttmniMtic dreams by ivhich £EllKltiK^ 
^r detfigwiig mtsk have dared to boast of divine 
levehtaons^ whether for the advancement of 
political or religious interests^ or for the pur* 
popes.. of peisonat ambitioD, • deserve to be 
[|trbi^j^ reprobated as impious and blocking. 
•Among the most remarkable persons in the 
preseul age, who have laid claim to such in- 
spiration, is Paul BovuMael Swedenburgjvvbose- 
pretended visions have been employed to sup* 
P^mtI tbe 'eitravajgant effusions of an eccentric 
iiM "be^Mkred inu^ination^ betraying the vib» 
nities 6r s^lf-de^ccptionj or the vile contrivance 
of firaud, ind serving but to buoy up his foolish 
feBower^ widi' delusive conceits, "while they 
iiiolate the precepts and positive ordinafnces of 
Christianity. 

^Tbese prophane follies, after the transient 
in&tnation shall have vanished^ which has lifted 
up some fickle and wayward minds, even in 
this philosophical country, will be as much 
forgotten, as are the fantastic inventions, vi- 
sions^ and prophecies, of Dubricius Comenius 
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mod Hotter *4 who ISourislied on die same 
soil* 



Tbere is a great simiiaiitj in the measures 
acbpted by fiumtical men ia every age, and we 
mte^ therefore^ not surprised to find Wesley 
maintaii^iogy that fais followers experienced re- 
fiaisfliott of sins and contecsions in their dreams. 
i' What 1 have to say/ says this canting en« 
fbusiastj /' touching visions or dreams^ ^^ this: 
I luum seven! persons io yfbom this ^t 
change was wrought in a dream^, as du]rii|e a 
stroiig representation to tjhe eye ojf the mind 
of Christj either on the cross^.or in histoiy^ 
AoB is the fiict" He afterwards^ however^ ^dr 
milSj that they are of a doubtfi^ and d^pt|table 
nature^ and might be from God^ or jpiight 
notf. 



p. 49t aB4 Wwbanoa'9 Doctrine <ff Qrace, p. 17 Ij C. ,1S« 
tl>Jrt.> 60,61,. . . / . r* 
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The dreams of Avarice Iiave aeldom bcett 
productive of much good. A rich man in 
Wales> having dreamed three nights succes- 
mvely, that there ytaa a .chais of gold hidden 
undet the head-stone of a well, named St Bar* 
nards WeU> went to the place^ .and puttiSfS 
bis hand into the hole^ . it \ya8 . bitten Jby an act- 
di^r * : and^ not many years since^ as thie inte- 
restmg recluses of LJangoUen would t^^tiiy; 
a deluded cob)er was diggiqg^ in consilience 
of a dream^ among the rMins pf the castle. of 
Dkias-Brune> which oyerbangs the vale^ . in 
search of gvld. . • . • * 

. The pride of controversy has produced .ils 
dreams: Bradvvarden, . in his oqc«-fiim9M3 
book .De Caussl Dei^ tells us of a dre^m. that 
he had in the nighty when writing in confuta- 
tion of Pelagius. In this dream he fancied^ 
that he was caught into the air^ and that Pe- 
lagius took hold of and cast him down he^- 



* Holinshed, toI. ii, Ch. 42* 
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long; but that^ after much struggling, he hiiri^ 
self had prevailed, and cast down Pelagius, 
so that he broke his neck ; whereby the coii- 
troversialist was comforted and encouraged to 
finish his work *• 

Objects of taste and antiquarian research 
have been promoted, it should seem, by dreams. 

Mons. Pierre, Counsellor of Parliament of 

  .- 

Provoice^ going from Montpelier to Nismes 
with James Rancis, is said to have collecfed 
from his companion's dreams where he might 
purchase a Julius Caesar in gold for four 
crowns. ^ 

' The author cannot explain by what pro- 
phetic sagacity Lady Seymour dreamed, when 
a maiden> that she found a nest with nine 
finches in it, and which is said to have been 
verified when she married the earl of Win. 



* Robcoe's Life of Lorenzo de Medici, vol. ii. p. 253, 
Ch. 10. . . 
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cbeUeaj whose Bame was Fiiieh, and by ^vIlOfIf 
she had nine cbildrea. 

A dream of somewhat siiuiQar east is related 
to have happened to the mother of the cele- 
brated Sir Thomas More, which I shall give 
"irithout comment^ in the words of Sir Thoonas 
More, who was grandson to the chancellor^ 
and a rigid adherent of the Romish church : 
*^ Dr. Clement," sajs he, qaoting seemingly 
the account from Stapleton, '^ reporteth fix>m 
Sir Thojmas bis own mouth, a insion which she 
bad the next Jiight after her marriage, in which 
she saw in her sleep, as it were engraven in her 
wedding ring, the number and favour of all 
ber .ehildren she was to have, whereof the &ce 
of one was so dark and obscure, Umt she could 
not well discern it $ and indeed afterwards she 
suffered of one of her children an untimefy 
'delivery; but the face of one of her other shd 
beheld shining most glorioasly, whereof t)o 
doubt Sir Thomas his fame and sanctitjnK^ 
foreshewed and piesignified ^.' 



* life of Sir Thdiaas More, p. 55. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Oir OTHER DREAMS RELATED IV MODERlir 

ACCOUNTS. 

Theie are people I know tvba hiiTe so great »^ regard If 
ever^ fancy of their owa» that they can believe their yer^ 
dreams. — Slitiftesbury^s Maraliit, 



Thb genenl theory to which the srathor b 
iadined i», that no dreams, excepting those 
uivoived wkh the history of reTebtion, have 
any necessary connecfioii with, or cannffbrd 
any assisttwce towwds discoveving the scenes 
of futurity. At the* same time he cannot hut 
. confess that there are many accounts supported 
on great authorities^ which militate against this 
opinion, and that sormetimev ahnost shake his 
convictions-; tliat he may not appear to decide 
on partial gronil^i;^ and that every one may 
have an opportunity of jn«^ing, he will 

H 6 
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proceed to furnish some of the most remarkable 
dreams in more modem time^ which have been 
thought to have the strongest claims to be 
regarded as prophetical^ and nvhich^ as they 
have had no relation to prevailing systems^ 
cannot be attributed to superstitious imposture^ 
taking them generally in the order of time^ and 
not meaning to attach any particular importance 
to those which may be first related* 

A citizen of Milan being asked for a debt as 
owing by his dead lather^ beheld in his sleep^ 
when in trouble thereat> the image of his 
father, which informed him that the debt .was 
paid in his life-time, and directed him where 
to find an i^cknowledgment signed by the 
creditor, which was produced, and which St. 
Austin professed to have seen *. 

Petrarch is said to have dreamed that a friend, 
who was dangerously ill, appeared tp him, and 



• F^lgos. L. i. C. 5. P. ISO. 
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signified that there was a person at hand ^ha 
could cure him, and desired Petrarch to re- 
conunend him to his attention. A physicianf 
soon afterwards entered Petrarch's room, who 
had come from the mck man in despair of his 
recovery, but on the intercession of Petrarch 
returned, and ere long restored the patient *^ 

• 

. This account, probaUy, took its rise froiqf 
Petrarch's merely dreaming that a physician 
m^ht cure his fiiend^ as be accordin£^y did ; 
and the macveUous arises from the mistatemeot 
of the story, which widi many other extra* 
ordinary rdatioQs is collected in Wanley's 
Wonders, a compilatioa iu which wonderful 
tales are industriously scraped together, and 
given: with names and apparent authorities 
which impose on credulil;«. 

« 

*^ Gondiri/^ says Mr. Boscoe, ^ relates an 
extraordinary story respecting Piero, the son 



* Fulgos. L.iw G. 5, B, 134» 
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of h^motio de MeAci, comaMnucated'to him 
by MickebgDolo, who htA, it seems, fonned 
«ii katmuMgr with one Cardieri, an Improvim* 
tore> who frequented the house of Piem^ mid 
amused his evenings with singing to thft^lule* 
Soon after the death of LoreaKO, Cantieri 
infonned Michehgnolo, that Lorenzo had 
appeared to him habited only in a Mack and 
lagged iaande thrown over his adied limbs, 
and had ordered him to acquaint Piero de 
Medici that he woidd in a diort time be 
baniriied from FlorenoOb Cardicri, who seems 
judicioudy to haiie leared the resentment of 
, the living more than that of the dead> declined 
the office; but soon after«»rds Lorenzo enter* 
ing. his, chamber at midnight awoke him> and 
rqproaching him with his inattention, gave him 
a violent blow on tke cheek. Having. conw 
municated the account of this second vkit to 
has friend, who advised him no longer to delay 
his errand, he sat out for Careggi, where Piero 
then resided ; but meeting him with his attend- 
ants about midway between tbat place and 
Florence, he there delivered his message to 



tbe great amusement of Piero akid his feilovrersr ; 
one of whom, Bernardo Divizio^ a^rwards 
Cardinal Da Bibbiena, sarcastically asked him, 
whether if IjDrenzo bad been desirous of giving 
information to his son,^ it was likely he would 
have preferred such a messenger to a personal 
communicatioa." The biographer adds witb 
great solemnity,/^ the irision of Cardieri, or 
diabolical delusion, or divnie prediction, or 
stroi^ imagination, whatever it might be, was 
verified*;'^ but " the awliil spectre is now 
before me/' says the author of the life oi 
Lorenzo, ^^ I see the terrified musician stwt 
from his diunbevsj his left hand .^aq>s bia^^ 
beloved lyre, whibt with his right thrown ^er 
his head he attempts to shroud himaelf froai^ 
the looks of Lorenzo, who with a countenance 
more in sorcow than in asiger points out to him 
his destined mission* To realize this seene^ 
90 as to give it.intnrcit and effect, woul4 



* La Vbion 4el Cardieri, &€• 
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require the glowing imagiiiatio»| wid die ani- 
mated pencil of a Fuseli *•** 

On no occasions^ however^ have dreams 
been so frequently reported^ and so readilj- 
received^ as those which have been supposed 
to be connected with impendii^ deaths and 
when God seems still ** to open die ears of 
men, and sealeth their instruction^ that he 
may wididraw man from his purpose^ and hide 
pride from man^ keeping back his soid from 
the pit^ mid his life from perishing by the 
sword i*." And if upon any occasions super* 
natural interference is to be admitted^ it cer- 
tainly must be where objects of such moment 
are concerned. 

' Alexander the philosopher^ who had the 
reputation of being free from superstition, 
reports of himself, that sleeping one night at a 



* Ko8Coe*8 Life of Loreiuo de Medicv vol. ii. p. S53» 
C. 10. 

t Job xxxiii. 16t 18. 
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place which was distant a da/s journey front 
the residence of his mother^ he befaekt the 
solemnization of her funeral. The dream 
being mentioned to many, and the time punc^ 
tually observed^ obtain intelligence was brought 
to him on the succeeding day^ that at -the sam# 
hour his dream happened^ his mother expired*. 

: Jovioff rektes that. A* D* ^15^3, Sferda 
dreamed in a mbming dumber, that hafiag 
fallen into a river: he was in great dinger 6i 
being drowned, and> that on calling, for as^t^ 
toce to a man of extraordinary stature who was 
on the further side of the shore, he was b^ 
him slighted and neglected. l|e related tfatf 
dream to his wife and servants ; on the 9am€i 
day seeing a child fall into a river near th^ 
tastle of Pescara, he leaped. into the rivet 
with-des%n to save the child, but bemg over^ 
burdened with. Mte wei^t of his armour, he 
was choaked in the mud and perished -f*. 

• Wantey** Wonders, B. 6^ C. 8. Was he an ancient 
or modem ? 

t Heywood's Hierarch. L. iv*. p.^ 224. 
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' Aipet.Gcegoiy aperiit of anoak wtKy^in.ii 
itmm Sarttam his owa dcath«r logger wkb 
duit of mmy other manbeis of fak mooMteiy^ 
as likenise Jtlm^ of some ablsn officiisigii^ 
iMNiring coBvsot: hot . moBasfeiif s vwtge .A» 
sosnes «f fictios. 

The Bishop of Lombes> mbo was &e in*- 
liaaale friend of Petrarich, prassed him itt die 
9Msti?eanMst nttuier lo withkn at LoailMBS> 
Fetiaidi bad pnonuacd la gD the bftgiiming aC> 
tta yearifiribwini^ and bad evea fianaed the 
project of sattUni^ cntifelj aear his amiaUe 
imd, rAktn he leeeiRrild the aaehndudy news 
HM the.lnshpp was dwigf r nusly ill- atlj4>inbes^ 
Tins iMfciBintiftn,ahMWttedliiqi excecdioglju&^hft 
fluctuated : between iear and: hope> ^^ Qoe 
eight iD my sleep/^ si^ Petnurch, ^ I thoi^ 
I saw the bidkop walking aloii^ end csossiiig 
the streem that watared my gsiden. 1 ran to 
him, and aeked hioL a tbonsaad questions at 
once. From whence came youF Where are 
you going so fast ? Why are you alone i The 
bishop replied with a smile^ ' Do you recollect 



the fmanm ytw pts»dl vekh mo oa tbc.otfier 
Side. theGarwne i Tke dimarteaad.die iiiaa«r 
liers of Gasoonydii^awad 3/01^ aAdiyomfbond 
the slomaof the PyoOHiees iBSiqp|wrtaUe» -I 
now Xbiok M y<w did.-. I am weary ^f.'^k 
myaelf. I have bid adieu toi tidsi barbaniiia 
country^ and am returniiig; la Borne/ He had 
continued to walk on while he spake these 
words, akid was got to the end of die gatdfen^ 
I iitteaipted to jom him, ttddibeggcfl'that tl 
might irt; least ba. pemitted the hoaoiv of 
accohipanyiiig him> fte biAop senUy pat mo 
baefc with his hand> and changing bia counto* 
9aace aild the tone of bia vmoe^ ^^0/ laiii 
he^ ' you miwt not eoni^ with me at farasenL' 
After barring said this he looked aiedfiiitly at 
me^ and then. k was that I saw on his faoe ail 
4^.»gQs of death. The sudden shock of .this 
sight caused me to cry aloud> and awaked me 
from my sleep; I marked the day^ and rctateA 
the circumstances to the friends. I had at 
Parma^ and wrote an account of it to my 
other friends in many different places. Five- 
and-twenty days after tMs I received tho: 
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mourafiil news that (he Bishop of Lombes 
was dead^ and found that he died on the vefy 
day that Ihad seen him in vision in my garden.'^ 
•— ^^This singufaur accident/ s^s^ he to John 
Andre^ >^ gives me no more fiuth in dreama 
than Cicero had^ Mrho, as veil as myself, had 
a dream confirmed by the event *•" 

. Henry the third of France is related to have 
had a diieam predictive of his unfortunate fate 
at St. Cloud, but which does not appear to 
have been attended with any more use; and 
Louiff'of Bonrbon, l^rince of Condd, who 
lived in the seventeenth centuiy, is said to have 
dtesaaaed, that after having gained three suc- 
cessive victories, and defeated his great enehiies, 
he should be raortdly wounded, and his dead 
bodfy laid on theirs ; as came to pass, for the 
MarUial de Si. Andri was kilted at Dreux, 
the Duke of Guise, Trancis Lorrain, at Orleans ; 
tiie constable Montmorency at St. Den^s ; the 
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triumvirate that had sworn the destruction <^f 
the prince and his religion ; at last he himself 
was slain at Bassac. 

Pere Matthieu tells us that the queen of 
Henry the Fourth of France waking in the 
night some little time before die assassination 
of her husband^ in great agitation^ the king 
enquired the cause ; she sud that she had been 
dreaming that somebody stabbed him with a 
knife on the staircase. ^' Thank God^'' sayd 
the king, ^' it is only a dream.** Henry was 
so impressed by those and other prognostics 
which are represented to have foreboded his 
iate, that he was desirous of postponing the 
coronation of the queen, and at length con- 
sented with reluctance and apprehension to 
indulge her wishes, and assist at the ceremony'; 
of which an interesting account may be seen 
in Sully's Memoirs. 

Monsieur Cameron relates of Monsieur 
Calignan, Chancellor of Navarre, that he was 
warned at Beam three times by a voice which 
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mddnesscd bia in ale^> adinodriiing him to 
leaYe the town ^ few dnyu before the fiagms 
raged there. 

Tliere are mvmy dreaios of this description 
mentioned in the history of our couotryi .soi»e 
of the principal of which we shall notice* 

Holiordhed relates that a dream was imparted 
to £ls^c^ in which Edmund appeared to fall 
asleep amidst his courtiers at an entertainmenly 
and which was interpreted by St. Dunsfan to 
have predicted the death of the king *• St. 
DuQsljan bimsdf was favoured with i»9toi]|s 
Hpon the same subject* 

Ali^edjf when compelled by the Paa^i^ t0 
take refiige in Idlingsay, in the marshes of 
Soipersetshire> fancied^ it i^ stated f, that he 
i^aw St. Cuthbert in Iiis sle^p^ who. encouraged 
him in his despondency with the promise that 
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he.diould ftooa recover his kingdom to iHm 
confiisioa of his enemies^ asaurin^ him in 
testimony of the promise^ that some of hin 
fishermen who were employed with tlieir nets, 
should procure a considerable draught of fish 
though the river was frozen at the time^ both 
of which events speedily came to pass. The 
story originated, probably^ in some reflections 
ivhich raised the confidence of Alfred^ or was 
contrived by bim^ as well as a simHar dieam 
attributed to his mocherj to enliven his fol^ 
lowers. 

When RqUo Ae Dane being defeated by 
Alfred had left Ei^and, his brodier in Ikfi 
rfBS admonished by his mother not to esogatge 
in his c^use, but persisting he was killed ''''. 

It was e^ to invent (Ireams when a religions 
saniction was required to political des^s^ as 
wh^A the lineage of the Kings of England was 



• See Conquest of Ir^liuid, p. S7. C. 4tf^ 
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in a maimer extinct^ and the qoesdon of the 
suceesaioa mudi agitated^ a person named 
Brightwold, a man of Gla3t<M(iburyi afterwards 
Bishop of Winchester^ being much employed 
on this subject, dreamed that he saw St. Peter 
consecrate and anoint Edward, son of Egelred; 
then remaining an exile in Normandy, to be King 
of England; and on demanding of St. Petec 
who should succeed Edward, be wsm directed 
by the apostle to take no thought of these 
natters, for the iungdom of En^and was the 
peculiar care of God*. i 

E(%iva, the mother of Actelstan by Edward 
King of Mercia, was predisposed to sorrendtf 
herself to the king, by dreaming diat a moon 
ascended from her, which, by its splendour^ 
enlightened all England f • She seems to have 
been inclined to rival some of the ladies of 
antiquity who had the same royal presages, and 



 Hulinshed, Chron. i. 

t Hulinslied, vol. ii. B. fi. p. 15S. 



tlf bfi^ oTbite pmnlAge wfts> it tB^i, brooght 
tip iii tlie esfiptictfttieii of some great fortune. 

* 

Tile flaine hisforitm' telb us that William 
Bufus not lon^liefore hi» being killed in the? 
New Forest^ dreamed that the veins of his arm 
trere broken'^ and ^lat ikerliiooi issued out in 
great abundance* 

Holiiisbed alsd infortiis us t6at Henry I. 
^hen in Nermandy> was " troubfod with cer-- 
ttniie strange ir^tnn, or visions^ in his sleepe^ 
for as he thought he saw a multitude of plough-- 
men with such tooles s£s belong to their trade 
und occupatiouj and afiter whom came a sort of 
souldiers with warlike weapons^ and last of all 
bishops approaching towards him with their 
'crosier Staines ready to fall upoii him as if they 
fiieant to kill him." These were tlieperturbations 
of a mind apprehensive of the effect of mea- 
sures which had'probabry alienated ttie affec- 
tion of his subjects ; thiey are reported by the 
historian to have affected him, and under the 
admonition of his friend!?, to have operated io 

VOL. I. I . 
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his amendment * ; imd the historiim compariiig 
bis conduct with that of William Rufus^ con- 
siders metaphysical dreams as having ^' a special 
influence from above nature's reach/' and as 
designed to operate as warnings. 

Tlie same author also relates that after the 
death of the esteemed Earl of Arundel who 
was executed by order of Richard the Second, 
the king, as the fame went, was sore vexed in 
his sleepe with horrible dreames» .imagining 
that he saw tliis earle appeare unto him threat* 
ening him and putting him in horrible fear, as 
if he had said \^ ith the poet to Richard ; 

" I come the ghost of him thy crimes who tnew. 
And with my death-like form thy steps pursue t/' 

With which visions being sore troubled he 
*' cursed the daie that he ever knew the earle %!* 



• HoUHshed's Chron. vol. i. p. 44. 

t So Ovid : Nunc quoque factorum, &«. 

% Uolinihed*6 Chron. vol. iL p. 492. 
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' ^e historian informs us that his half-brother^ 
Salter Barrie, being about to undertake a 
military expedition^ was warned^ as he sup- 
posed^ by his mother-in-law then dead^ to 
forbear the journey^ but persisting he was 
killed on the day that he set oS*. 

Holinshed relates^ that the design of an 
Irishman to murder Hugh de Lacy was defeated 
by the measures taken in consequence of a 
dream imparted to one Griffith^ and that the 
traitor was slain f. 

The same author reports that a fame had 
spread that Richard the Third, the night pre- 
ceding the battle o^ Bos\^orth Field, which 
terminated his reign and his Ufe, ^' had a 
dreadfuU and terrible dreame, for it seemed to 
him being asleepe that he did see diverse images 
like terrible devils which pulled and haled him, 
not suffering him to take any quiet or rest ; the 

• Horiu>hed, C. 42. 
. t Id. vol. ii. C. 40. 4J. 
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uhicli strange vbkm not osdy 86 middkidjstradc 
bis liesrt with fear^ hnl it stuffed Ua beadl^ zmk 
troubled Us mindiiiadi manj bnsy wsoA dfcadfiiL- 
imeginatMtiSy. for iiieoiitiaMit after^ Us bcMt- 
bnng alin^ danipefit be prapioatieatedbeliDre: 
tfae doubtful cHmme4ft tbe batde to corner not: 
using tbe alacritie and mirth of mind and 
countenance as fae waa accustomed to do, before 
be came toward the battle; and least dnt it 
migbt be> suspected that he was abashed for- 
feare of his enemies^ and for that cause looked) 
BO piteously^ he recited and declared to Ua^ 
familiar friends^ in the mornings his wonderful 
vision and fearful dre^me; upon which tlie 
historian well observes^ but I think thia waa 
no dream, but a punction and pricke of his 
emM conscience^ for the consdence is so 
much mor^ charged and aggrieved as the 
offence is greater^ and more heinous in degree^ 
(so that King Richard by this reckoning must 
needs have a wonderful troubled mind^ because 
the deeda that he had done, a& they were 
heinous and unnatural^ so did they excite and 
fltirre up extraordinarie notions of trouble and 
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wxatfons m bis congcienceQ ^ivhich aliiig of 
consciences ^thon^h k strike not alwaie, yet 
«t tbe last ilaj ^f extceme lifej it is wont to> 
jbow Mtd nfureseiit to as chit £miUs ^ad ^ 
fenoesj aod tlie pains and punishments which 
ibamg over our heads for tbe conmittii^ of die 
.^ssne^ to the intent that At that instant "we for 
our deserts being jMmitent and repentant wof^ 
be con|peUed> hunentii^^ and bewailing our 
«ns like forsafcers of this world, jocimd to 
4Bp«rt out of ibis inischeefe Itfe**** 

The ia%ht before the aircnt and exeoition 
of Lord Hastings, nbo was 'beheaded by the 
pfatector«y afterwards Richard the Third, Lord 
Stealye aent a trustie iftitenger unto him^ 
mdnight inidl the hasten i^squirit^ him to rise 
and ride away with him, for lie was dic^iosed 
utterly no louger to bidc^ lie had so fear&l a 
dreame, in which him bought 4hat a boare 
widi -his tushes so rased them by the headi^ 
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that the blood ran about both their shouIdersT; 
and forasmuch as the Protector gave the boare 
for his cognisance^ this dreame madie iso fearAd 
an impression on his heart that he Mras tho- 
roughly determined no longer to tarie^ but had 
hi^ horse readie if the Lord Hastings would go 
ivith him to ride yet so farre the same nighty 
that they should be out of danger per daie. 
** Ha ! good Lord,'^ quoth the Lord Hastings 
to tljis messenger^ *' leanelh my lord thy master 
8o much to such trifles^ and hath such ikith in 
dreames which either his own feare fantasieth^ 
or do rise in the nights rest by reason of hift 
daies thoughts. Tell him it is plaine witchcraft 
to believe in such dreames> which if they were 
token of things to come^ why thinketh h« not 
that we might be as likelie to make them true 
by our going> if we were caught and brought 
backe as friends faile fliers^ for then had' the 
boare a cause likelie to rase us with his tusks 
as foike that fled for some falsehood, wherefore 
either is there perile^ or none there is indeed, 
or if anie be^ it is rather in going than biding ^ 
and in case, ve should needs fsUin perill onei 
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waie or other> yet had I rather that men should 
see that it were by other men's falsehood^ than 
thinke it were either by our owne faulty or 
faiote heart ; and^ therefore^ go to thy master 
(man) and commend me to him^ and praie 
him be merie and have no feare^ for I insure 
him I am as sure of the man that he Voteth of 
(meaning Catesby^ who deceived him^ and sug- 
gested his removal) as I am of my own hand*.** 

If we receive the account of Shakespeare 
derived from ancient chronicles, the Duke of 
Clarence before hb execution 



" Past a miserable nigbt, 
7ii]l of ugly sights of ghastly dreams,' 



» 



some of which the poet has described witK 
much power of fancy. 

Bishop Jewel is said to have dreamed ia 
Queen Mary's time, that two of his teeth 



• Holinshed, rol. i. p. 723. 
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fbopped out ; and as lie soon afterwarils {leamil 
of the burning of Sidley ,aod Hopper^ the 
di:eam was regarded as pro{)li^UjC /of hU Ipaa 
on that «ad occasicKi* 

It is velated ako in the iiook of Mar^^ 

ibat in Queen Mary'^ time when penttqu^Kiii 

n^ed against the Pirotestants^ Af r. Bm^j, 

tvjio presided over a cpiigv^iatioa.Mid^.as^ 

senibled secretly in London^ and had the 

superintendan^ of the jkmhv was in.fKwsjessioik 

of a roll containing the names ^f tke cof^re^ 

gation. It happened one night tfaiKt J^r. «Ciitb^ 

bert Simpsoa dreamed that Mr. Rough was 

takeuj, and the xoU in -his ]iocke4. Falling 

asleep again he had &e same dreatn, upon 

which being affected^ he rose up with intention 

to go to Mr. Rougfajt but before he got ready 

Mr, Rough came intoiiis rooni> to %«iiom he 

told his dream^, and desired him to dispose of 

the catalogue^ that it might not be fonnd on 

him; Rough reproved hiin foriiisl^cy^ but 

R yp pHf^ T ^ fli^j nr^ iuQi in 4he " fl"^** jo£ ^^^j "°- 

he would suiswer for thff nuschifif whkh might 
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be&l the ianocent^ iSD ihat jut leogtb lie^cMK 
sented; and witfup two imt thMec^nJie.ww 
Uikeo. lodd ihe,book,reKiied« 

The coiapibr ..of a .book 9f dcesms xebteiv 
that in the time lof ihe civil vitars hisgnodr 
father, an officer in ihe am^ at Windsor, 
dreamed that his wife appeared to him saying, 
'^ I api inp iivui's wi^ but ^tiaste l» lx>n^on 
and tfike care pf your jchildr^n.;'' aodibat 19 
riding ito tpwii .he ^ received ihe 4iQCpiiot lof ^bis 
\viCe s dc^tb. 

Tbiere are vamg idf)Mins which miift be 
cQpaidered as the 0^fpn Jtm^^ t^p .illMsioiw 
of a disor4v :ii^hicb .termiqat^ on. .ik^tb, .99 
Crescoitinus, the pope*s legate at Trent^ 
ilincied xipe nigbt v^ vihirbibe4Kas eiiy[>lojed 
bkle jo mitiii& t|wt ^e mm a ^Mt<dfig wi4» 
flaming «^es andJoqg ews rciK)billg^iM«t;Ki 
t|)e (gromidt jnd jfoUiog # ick ^d racing ;(g«ina( 
thedqg*^ 
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That murderers should have dreams when 
their minds are harassed by guilty fears^ is 
but what might be expected ; and if we could 
be induced to consider dreams as suggested by 
God for the ordinary purposes of his moral 
gOTemment> it would be where murders have 
been discovered by dreams. 

In Baker's Chronicle it is related that Ann 
Waters, seduced by a lover, consented to the 
Strangling of her husband, then buried him in 
a dung-hill in the cow*house. One of the 
neighbours dreamt that Waters was strangled, 
and buried in a cow-house; whereupon a 
search was instituted, and the woman appre- 
hended, confessed, and was burned. 

In the year 1553 Nicholas Wotton, Dean 
of Canterbury, being then ambassador in 
France, dreamed that his nephew, Thomas 
Wotton, was inclined to b^ a party in such a 
project, that if he was not suddenly prevented, 
would turn to the loss of his life, and ruin of 
bis fiunily. Tb» n^ht following he dreamed 
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the same again^ aiid knowing that it fiadnic^ 
dependence upon his waking thoughts^ miich 
less upon the desires upon his hearty he did 
then more seriously consider it ; and resolved 
to use so prudent a remedy (by way of pre- 
vention) as might introduce no great incon- 
venience to either party. And to this end he 
wrote to the queen (Queen Mary) and besought 
ber^ that she would cause his nephew^ Thomas 
Wptton^ to be sent for out of Kent'; aiid that 
the lords of her council might interrogate hin^ 
in some such feigned questions^ as might give 
a colour for his conimitraent unto a favourable 
prison^ declaring that he would acquaint her 
majesty with the true reason of his request^ 
when he should next become so happy as to 
see and speak with her majesty. It was done 
as the uncle desired^ and Mr. Wotton sent to 
prison. At this time a marriage was concluded 
betwixt our Queen Mary and Philip King of 
Spain^ which diV^rs persons did not only 
declare i^inst^ but raised forces to oppose ; 
of this number Sir Thomas Wyat^ of Boxiey 
^bbey, in Kent) betwixt whose family and 



that of the Wottons Aere had keen WAzmckni 
and entice fnendsbqi) was die pciiicipttl adar^ 
nvbo ha^dog persuaded jnany of the A^bttty 
jmd geptiy (especially of Kent) to side -with 
him ; and hemg defeated and ^en pneooer 
was arraigned, condemnedj and lost hb life; 
,80 did the Dnke of Suffolk and ditera odieit, 
«qpecially mai^ of the gettfiy of KmU w1m» 
were Ihen in seveial places ^veoited as Wjnat^ 
aisiwtawtn : and of tfab number, m aU peo^ 
babilkjr, had Mr. Wotton beeo^tf -heliadttot 
Jbeen confined ; for though he was^iuot^gnoranl 
Ihat another anan's treason 4s inadeihiso^itn^gr 
concealing it, y^ be duifst confess lo:U3iUMite 
when he returned into >ffi|gland, iH^d came le 
visit him in prison, that he had more^han m 
intimation of Wyat's intentiDn, and thou|^ 
that be should not have actual^ ^oontinued 
innocentif his uncle had not.sohag|]yy^ dreamed 
Jumiifito a. prison; out of which jplace whenhe 
was delivered 1^ the same hand that caused his 
confinement, they both ^oisidered dreawn 
more seriousl|y, and Iben lioth joined in praisi^ 
God lor it. I3iat <Sod who <hw himself do 
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rules either m prevmi&qf of evil^ or in 
shewiiig mercj. lot dioee wIuha of Us: goo4 
l^leasure ke hath chosen to love *• 

The bmify of Wellon was fiuwHia for 
dreans. 

Thomas Wotton>. nephew of the celebratoi 
Ntckolas* WottOB^ Deanr of Canterbury, aai 
ambassacbr to FnuKe, dreamed tn Kent> not 
long before his death, that the treasury of the 
UuiveKsity of Oxford had been robbed by some 
townsmen and poor schokra, five in number. 
He mentioned it in a postscript'to a letter the 
same day to his son Henry, then at Oxford ; 
and tlie letter anrived the morning after the 
robbeiy, and by means of the communication 
tlie persons were detected*. 

Both Nicolas and Thomas Wbctou, who 



• Isaac Waltontft Life of Sir Henry Wotton- 
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MPerc fnen of holy lives, are reported by Walton 
t# have for^old the days of their death*. 

Strada relates, that the night preceding the 
execution of Maiy Qu^n of Scots, \i'hen 
Elisabeth was kept awake by the agitation of 
her mind, an attendant lady who slept in her 
r#oni being awakened by a dream, cried out 
that she saw Mary Stewart beheaded, and soon 
after her own mistress struck with the same 
hatchet : upon which Elisabeth, who had been 
distracted by the same images, being terrified, 
dispatched an express to Fotheringay to order 
the execution to be deferred; unhappily for 
Mary, the messenger did not arrive till four 
hours after the execution. The dreams were 
but the natural effects of the cruel resolution 
which Elisabeth had adopted f. 

Sir Francis Bacon tells us in his Natural 
History, that being at Paris he told several 



 Sec Tsanc Wakon's Life of Sir Henry Wotton, p. 20. 
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gentlemen there that he dreamed that his fatfier • 
house in the country was plaistered all over with 
black, and mortar^ smd two .or three dajd after 
his father died in' .London. 

Thomas Winter^ one of the sanguinary bigots^ 
ni'ho was concerned in the Gunpowder Plot> 
on retiring to Staffordshire with the rest of the 
conspirators^ yv^s, with some of his associates, 
scorched by the explosion of some gunpowder 
to such a degree, as to be incapable of assisting 
in the defence of the party when attacked ; and 
upon this occasion is said to have recalled a 
dream in which a little before he had imagined, 
that he had seen steeples and churches standing 
awry, and witliin these churches strange and 
unknown figures ; and which he represented to 
have exhibited to him countenances disfigured, 
like those of Grant, Rockwood, and other of 
his colleagues *, 



• Caulfield's Portraits, p. 111. 
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Thr dnefUH' Sivas stiek as was'lHtely to occur 
to « mmi ««gBge«( m siittb: ar ptcjk^t, and it 
would have appe^red^ eqiiany verified^ if At 
diabolical scheme a^aittst the kiiig add parliah 
lAeot had succeeded. 
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